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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHEN we went to press last month the Coalition was 
fairly on the run before Sinn Fein. It was only a question 
7 of time as to when Downing Street would 
_ , complete its humiliation by abandoning all 

efforts and frankly nego- 
tiate’? with Dail Eireann on the latter’s terms. This 
consummation was rapidly reached. The interminable 
correspondence ended and, to the boundless delight of the 
“Dope” Press, the Prime Minister at last issued an invi- 
tation that even “‘ President’ De Valera could not decline 
—why should he? he had won “hands down,” having 
dissipated the restrictions in which Mr. Lloyd George had 
feebly sought to entangle him, and was gaining priceless 
time for the development, recuperation and expansion of 
the Irish Republican Army by a one-sided “truce” that 
alone hampered the Crown Forces, without giving any- 
thing away. Mr. Lloyd George might bluster as he 


pleased and grandiloquently declare “the position taken 


up by His Majesty’s Government is fundamental to the 
existence of the British Empire, and they cannot alter 
it.” As everybody knows, there is nothing ‘“‘ fundamental ”’ 
about the Coalition, which surrenders its ‘“‘last ditch” 
almost as soon as it has invited us to believe that it would 


‘}soner die. If there be anything not yet given away, 


it will soon go, with the connivance of the timeservers of 
the Carlton Club and the swashbucklers of the Primrose 
league, who are now up to their necks in the Irish Bog. 
4s a matter of fact, everything seems to have gone by the 
board. Having failed to persuade the ‘President’ to 
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say “Sovereignty,” or in other words to abandon his 
claim to represent an independent Ireland, Mr. Lloyd 
George made yet another “ sacrifice’? by dropping that un- 
palatable suggestion. Unless we realize that the Terror. 
ists are in Downing Street without having conceded 
anything beyond the “truce” which they are admittedly 
exploiting for their own purposes, we shall misread the 
situation. The Prime Minister’s invitation (issued on 
September 29th) speaks for itself : 


We therefore send you herewith a fresh invitation to a conference in 
London on October 11th, where we can meet your delegates as spokesmen 
of the people whom you represent with a view to ascertaining how the 
association of Ireland with the community of nations known as (our italics) 
the British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. 


‘“* President’? De Valera accepted this with alacrity, sug- 
gestively observing, ‘‘Our respective positions have been 
stated and are understood, and we agree that conference, 
not correspondence, is the most practical and hopeful way 
to an understanding.” Switzerland, Spain or Sweden might 
without derogating from their dignity as Sovereign States 
send Plenipotentiaries to London to discuss “ how the 
association of Sweden (Spain or Switzerland, as the case 
might be) with the community of nations known as the 
British Empire may best be reconciled with (Swedish) 
national aspirations.” ‘Known as” is typical of the 
entire correspondence, marking as it does the abyss in 
which Coalitions flounder. 


THE Conference between the Terrorists and the Terrified 
opened on October llth in Downing Street. The Irish 
: are nothing if not theatrical, and the tri- 
—umphal arrival of the heads of the rebellion 
in the Metropolis to dictate terms to the 

Coalition as they had imposed them throughout Souther 
Treland was not an opportunity to be missed, and we had 
the usual nauseating demonstrations, lavishly photographed 
and chronicled by the Dope oe, which was beside itself 
with joy now that the head ‘“ gunman”—Mr. Michael 
Collins—together with Mr, Griffith, Mr. Duggan, Mr. Barton 
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and Mr. Gavan Duffy, were actually closeted with the 
great wise and eminent statesmen who ask us to believe 
that they “‘won the War.” Those selected for this 
honour were, besides Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Hamar Greenwood and Sir 
Gordon Hewart. Mr. Austen Chamberlain should have 
joined the picnic, but was so fortunate as to be laid up 
by an attack of lumbago. The proceedings were enveloped 
in impenetrable mystery and we are warned may be in- 
definitely spun out, doubtless in order to accustom the 
British public to the idea that ‘‘ something is being done,” 
in other words, that “‘something must be done” which 
would facilitate the final surrender. There was never a 
more unequal contest. It will be noticed that whereas 
Sinn Fein is represented by men whom Sinn Feiners can 
trust to stand to their guns, Great Britain, the vaunted 
“predominant partner,” is represented by Invertebrates 
who inspire the minimum of confidence because they are 
condemned by the mere fact of “‘ negotiating’’ with the 
Terrorists as recreant to their trust and false to their 
pledges. In various ways they are remarkable men, but 
speaking generally and dispassionately, the Prime Minister 
and his carefully chosen confederates in this affair are 
Politicians rather than Statesmen, who are admired for 
the brilliancy of their careers rather than for any stability 
of character or attachment to principle. Few Englishmen 
who care about their country would care to ‘‘go nap” 
on the judgment of any of them on any vital national 
issue needing something more than cleverness. 


SucH a Conference between Irish Irreconcilables—who, to 
do them justice, never, at any stage of their protracted 

correspondence with the Prime Minister, for 
cl a single moment pretended to be anything 

else—is bad enough on the face of it. Its 
personnel could hardly be worse from the British point of 
view, supposing the British were conceded a point of view. 
The Prime Minister is a lifelong and convinced Home 
Ruler—indeed, he was a Home Ruler before he became a 
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Limehouser. He is careful to surround himself with other | 


Home Rulers, though both the Lord Chancellor and the 
Colonial Secretary have been Unionists at odd moments 
of their chequered careers. Indeed, at one time Lord 
Birkenhead was eloquent and vehement on this topic, 
Both, however, long since abandoned the Union as no 
longer ‘‘ practical politics’—an observation that applies 
to any other ‘‘ Unionists’? in Conference. By the mere 
fact of their meeting Dail Eireann “gunmen” on a 
theoretic basis of Dominion Government and a substantial 
basis of Irish independence, they are Separatists as that 
word was understood when they fought Gladstonianism, 
Sir Gordon Hewart and Sir Hamar Greenwood have never 
pretended to be Unionists, while Sir L. Worthington-Evans’ 
‘*Unionism ”’ sat lightly upon him and could be discarded 
without a twinge. But even worse remains behind, 
because, besides the regular official Conference recorded by 
the Press—in which there may be a certain measure of 
responsibility, as five or six Ministers cannot fail to be 
some check on one another—in all probability there are 
those unofficial round-the-corner “‘ negotiations ”? which form 
a frequent feature of Lloyd-Georgian diplomacy, in which 
the Government is committed by some “personal emis- 
sary ’’ from Downing Street meeting a “ personal emissary” 
of the other side, thus reducing the so-called Conference to 
a farce. We have always dreaded this secret backstairs 
diplomacy conducted by amateurs who have landed the 
Government and the Country in many messes. It was a 
feature of strike “settlements” that settled nothing. It 
may be expected to whittle away any ‘“ Reservations” 
which for eyewashing purposes might be ‘insisted on” 
by the Conference. Thus the Conference might affect to 
“reserve”? British Sovereignty over Ireland while private 
assurances were conveyed to the enemy that the restriction 
need not be taken too seriously. In other words, no 
Government under the thumb of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is a law unto himself and is bound by no rules, is to be 
trusted in Irish any more than in international affairs. 
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WuiLE many hideous crimes can be laid to the door of 
Sinn Feiners, its leaders cannot be justly accused of the 


deadly sin of hypocrisy which is ingrained in 
“Right over 


- Might ” most democratic politicians who live by, with _ 


and on humbugging other people. While 
Coalition Ministers, Coalition newspapers and the Dope 
Press generally were busily fooling the British people con- 
cerning the prospects of these ‘“‘ negotiations’? with the 
Irish Terrorists, ‘‘ President’? De Valera signalized the 
opening of the Conference by issuing a fulmination that 
robs Ministerial Micawbers of the last shade of a shadow 
of any pretext they may ever have had for imagining that 
things are as they are not. Hereafter it will be impossible 
to pretend that “‘no one could have foreseen that Sinn 
Fein would prove utterly intractable when sitting round a 
table with British Statesmen prepared to give away almost 
everything.”’ In a Proclamation to the Irish people, signed 
“Ramon De Valera,” dated October 10, 1921, it is cate- 
gorically declared that Dail Eireann is out for its full pound 
of flesh and refuses to be fobbed off with anything less. 
Coalition statesmanship is not even deemed to be worth 
that “‘blarney”’ in which Irishmen usually excel. Being 
engaged in an elementary struggle “‘ for the maintenance of 
aright that in its nature is indefeasible and cannot there- 
fore be either relinquished or compromised,” the only 
possible peace is one that gives the Terrorists everything 
they seek, or, as their ‘‘ President’ puts it, guarantees 
“a freedom worthy of the suffering endured to secure it.” 
Such a peace cannot be won “by the skill or statesman- 
ship of leaders, but by the stern determination of a close- 
knit nation, steeled to the acceptance of death rather than 
the abandonment of its rightful liberty.” Dail Eireann 
could give way on no vital point, as one surrender would be 
followed by another ‘till all was gone.” Therefore all 
concessions must come from the other side. In fact, there 
must be a complete and avowed capitulation by the 
Coalition to the ‘‘ gunmen,” who are in terms exhorted to 
keep their weapons ready. ‘Of necessity Ireland must 
stand where she is, unyielding and fearless, upon the rock 
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of right, or be outmanceuvred and defeated in detail, 
During the negotiations, then, the slightest lowering of 
the nation’s moral would be fatal” to the anticipated 
triumph of “right over might,” i.e. of Dail Eireann over 
Great Britain! When we compare these uncompromising 
claims with the flabby and shifty documents that have 
issued this autumn from the bosom of our Coalition we 
realize that only a miracle can spare the United Kingdom 
from further catastrophe that would eclipse every previous 
episode in the sickening history of Ireland. Our chief 
hope at this crisis, as often before, is that the enemies of 
England may save us from our Politicians. 


THE somewhat despairing suggestion at the close of the 
preceding paragraph, viz. that only our enemies could 

save us from our Politicians, was hardly 
Bombshell written when salvation appeared from that 
very quarter. The Vatican had naturally enjoyed the 
home-made humiliation of the British Government, as it 
enjoys everything calculated to lower the prestige and 
weaken the authority of a Power of which Vaticanism is 
the sworn enemy. We can always count upon the hostility 
of the Pope, although the British Empire embraces many 
loyal Catholics. Benedict XV was inspired to telegraph his 
congratulations to the King ‘‘at the resumption of the 
Anglo-Irish negotiations,” which was manifestly a victory 
for Vaticanism, just as it is a defeat of everything for 
which Britain stands, and if persisted in could only end 
in British catastrophe—a contingency that would leave as 
many dry eyes in Rome as in other obscurantist and re 
actionary quarters. Naturally, none of this transpires in 
the Papal congratulations. The Holy Father prayed “to 
the Lord with all our heart that He may bless them 
(i.e. the ‘ negotiations’) and grant to your Majesty the great 
joy and imperishable glory of bringing to an end the age 
long dissension.””> The King expressed his thanks and his 
hopes for the achievement of ‘‘a permanent settlement of 
the troubles in Ireland,” that ‘‘ may initiate a new era of peace 


and happiness for my people.” This apparently harmless] — 
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exchange of telegrams effectively killed the Conference and 
shook, if it has not finally shattered, the Coalition to the 
point of forcing a General Election. “President” De Valera, 
who has been steadily growing in stature from the day 
the British Prime Minister became ‘‘ Your obedient ser- 
vant,” was infuriated firstly by the failure of the Pope to 
recognize his existence as an independent Potentate, and 
secondly by the King’s assumption of Sovereignty over 
Ireland (“‘my people”’?) at a moment when Dail Eireann 
is in conference with the ‘‘ Known as” (the British 
Empire) with the avowed object of establishing an Inde- 
pendent Ireland. The fact is that His Majesty’s Ministers 
—who are as unconscionable towards the Crown as to the 
people—put His Majesty in a false position by capitulating 
to an armed rebellion and parleying with the Rebels in 
their own terms. The head of the gang, “ President’ De 
Valera, was quick to seize his advantage, and loathe him 
and everything he represents as we do, we are bound to 
admit that his uncompromising attitude is the only honest 
feature in the whole of this tragical affair. As a devout 
Catholic he could not consent to allow the Holy Father to 
Jabour under any misapprehension as to the true char- 
acter of the Conference in London, so a special edition of 
the Irish Bulletin (an official organ of Dail Eireann) was 
issued (October 20th) containing the ‘‘ Presidential” tele- 
gram to the Pope. 


Ir Coalition Ministers, Coalition Editors and ‘ Dope” 
journalists generally had suddenly lost all their relations 
at one fell swoop, they could not have pulled 
longer faces than they did on October 21st— 
which happened incidentally to be Trafalgar 
Day, when Britons who are not Politicians have something 
better to think of than Sinn Fein. Optimists hoped that 
“President ’’ De Valera’s Message to the Pope might prove 
to be a forgery, the publication of which would produce 
instant repudiation. They could not believe that wh’) 

Michael Collins and Co. were picnicking in Downing Stree 
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Party in Downing Street” elsewhere in this number), 
their chief would deliver ‘‘a knockout’ from Dublin, 
Printing House Square was flabbergasted, the Manchester 
Guardian was reduced to silent tears, the Daily News 
could not at first publish the full text of the fateful missive, 
while the Westminster Gazette gibbered after its wont. But » 
it is not De Valera, but they and the whole Dope Press who 
are blameworthy for the pitiable pass into which they have 
brought themselves and the British public by encouraging 
a contemptible and cowardly Government to lower the 
Union Jack before the Jolly Roger, and to treat the 
Terrorist gang as the rulers of Ireland. De Valera has 
committed many crimes for which he should long since 
have been “doing time” if he escaped the traitor’s fate, 


but his principal crime at the moment is an obstinate | 


preference for telling the truth when so many other Poli- | 
ticians—and Pressmen—are living on and by lies. We have 
to be grateful for very small mercies in these lean days, 
when everything for which patriotic Britons care is being 
trampled in the mud by the Chequers Camarilla, who, 
having obtained power by posturing as patriots, are cynically 
sacrificing every British interest and truckling to every 


enemy of the British Empire. Just as Von Tirpitz and the | 


Fatherland Party unwittingly merit our gratitude for putting 
a stopper on the efforts of Downing Street ‘‘ defeatists” 
in 1917 to open relations with unbeaten Germany, so De 
Valera renders like service by preventing the consumma- 
tion of the Irish crime and by stamping on the fraud of 
Dominion Government,” which would be foredoomed to 


essential to its success. 


failure in a community possessing no single element | 


Never has a Sovereign been worse served by his Ministers 
than George V, who is persistently misled on matters of 
fact by crafty politicians who have as little 


pee sclicitude for the prestige of the Crown as 
for the well-being of the nation. All they 


care about is their own unsavoury trade, 
which has become a byword among decent folk. Only 
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the other day we saw Mr. Lloyd George needlessly dragging 
the Sovereign into a superfluous quarrel which he had got 
up with Lord Northcliffe concerning an “‘ interview’ which, 
on the face of it, was an absurdity, and which turned out 
to be a fraud—the newspaper in which the interview was 
supposed to have appeared had not even pretended that 
Lord Northcliffe had been interviewed. However, the 
Prime Minister got his. ‘‘ demonstration’ in the House of 
Commons, with the aid of a message from the Crown, 
which was all he cared about. The King can do no wrong. 
But just now His Majesty’s Ministers seem to’ be incapable 
of doing anything right, and among their worst wrongs is 
their advice and information to the Sovereign concerning 
Ireland. Among the fictions on which Coalition policy 
is founded is the fiction that, though hostile to any Parlia- 
mentary or executive connection with Great Britain, “‘ the 
Irish people,’ alias Sinn Fein, are loyal to the Crown. 
This is one excuse made for these degraded ‘‘ negotiations.” 
It is finally disposed of by ‘“‘ President’? De Valera, who 
on behalf of “‘the people of Ireland” informs the Pope: 


They are confident that the ambiguities in the reply sent in the name of 
King George will not mislead you, as it may the uninformed, into believing 
that the troubles are “in” Ireland or that the people of Ireland own allegiance 
to the British King. The independence of Ireland has been formally proclaimed 
by the regularly elected representatives of the people of Ireland and ratified 
by subsequent plebiscites. 


After a diatribe against ‘‘the rulers of Britain ’’—whose 
single fault, at any rate during the last forty years, is that 
they have pampered Irish Disloyalists to the point of turning 
their heads—‘‘ the President” reiterates that ‘‘ national 
freedom ’’ is the Irish objective, and that ‘‘no considera- 
tion will ever induce them to abandon it.”’ In the appalling 
quandary in which the Coalition were placed by this 
outburst, Coalition voices urged us not to take “the 
vapourings”’ of De Valera too seriously, forgetting that. 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead take the author of these ‘‘ vapourings” suffi- 
ciently seriously to sit in conference with his ‘‘ ministers,” 
with the express and avowed object of entrusting the gang 
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with the lives and liberties of every Loyalist in Southern 
Ireland, if not of enabling them to wage war on Northern 
Ireland. Coalitioners claim to have everything both ways, 


THE effects of De Valera’s bombshell have grown from 
hour to hour ever since it burst, so that at the moment 
of going to press the political world is con- 
vulsed with excitement. Ministers who had 
eaten as much dirt as the Coalition have imbibed under 
the auspices and.at the instance of Mr. Lloyd George—-who 
enjoys every insult and humiliation he can heap on the 
Party Chiefs who once denounced him as “a Limehouser ”— 
would, if they could, have ignored the ‘‘ President’s indis- 
cretion’ and have resumed their tea parties with Michael 
Collins as though nothing had happened. As the House 
of Lords had swallowed so much this summer, and the 
Commons would swallow anything, as the Press was as tame 
asa tabby cat-—with the conspicuous exception of the Morning 
Post, which has this autumn written the finest chapter in the 
history of British Journalism—as the general public were 
too preoccupied with paying taxes, rates, postal charges, 
and other forms of blackmail, or were sunk in the dejection 
of Unemployment, or absorbed in playing, watching, or 
reading about games, why not remain “‘as we were?” 


Consternation 


Having stood so much from Dail Eireann as to have — 


lost all self-respect, surely Ministers might stand a little 
more—their capacity for swallowing was not exhausted. 
The Dope Press would see them through by ignoring or 
explaining away the inexplicable, as so often before. The 
week-end Press, in which Coalition enthusiasm reaches its 
high-water mark, would put events in proper perspective and 
“prevent one untoward incident from bearing an exag: 
gerated aspect.” It would not do. Circumstances were 
for once too strong for our Political Strategists—De Valera 


had made the usual acrobatics of Downing Street Journal- 


ism impossible. The Sunday Press, following the bombshell 
—which had been slobbering for many weeks over Sinn 
Fein and all its works and writing up “the glorious settle- 
ment”? about to be reached—-at the expense of all Irish 
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Loyalists—by our divinely inspired Prime Minister, De Valera, 
Michael Collins, and other choice spirits—was, so to speak, 
“knocked end-ways.” Having wilfully misled the British 
people, to oblige the Government, on elementary matters of 
fact, it had nothing to say now that the main fact was estab- 
lished so that all that run may read. That fact, we need 
scarcely reiterate, is that whereas Coalitioners pretend 
that a durable settlement of the Irish question can be 
reached with the representatives of Sinn Fein on the ‘‘ Domin- 
ion” basis, the Sinn Feiners, as their name implies, insist on 
Sovereign Independence. We must also add that whereas 
the Sinn Feiners’ standpoint is intelligible, there is nothing 
whatsoever to be said for the Coalition “ solution,’ which 
would solve nothing, and is equally impossible for Britain 
and Ireland. 


Our readers will know much more about this new crisis than 
we do. Guessing is a peculiarly futile occupation when 
there are so many and such incalculable 
= factors, including cross-currents. We gather 
from the hullabaloo among Coalitioners that 

because “our only possible’? Government has made so 
ghastly a hash of the Irish question—by misjudging every 
element—our unhappy country may be punished by 
being plunged into the turmoil of a General Election for 
which there is no shade of a shadow of a pretext. None of 
the Downing Street scribes can adduce anything resembling 
an argument for this manceuvre. Certainly no one out- 
side Downing Street wants it. It would be but another 
of those “‘ dirty tricks ’’ in which the Prime Minister special- 
izes whenever he has got himself into a tight place or sees 
a chance of scoring. It is true that the present Ministerial 
majority was obtained by false pretences, and that the 
existing House of Commons is consequently devoid of moral 
authority, but another House would be no better because 
equally founded on trickery. As all the world knows, 
Mr. Lloyd George got his record majority after the Armistice 
in 1918 by certain popular pledges, notably (1) that 
Germany rather than Britain should pay for her war; 
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(2) that as arch-criminal the ex-Kaiser should be brought 
to book; (3) that other conspicuous war criminals should 
be punished. Directly he had bamboozled the British 
constituencies by posing as an anti-German, Mr. Lloyd 
George veered round and became a pro-German, which he 
has been ever since. There was not even a show of ful- 
filling any of these pledges. It is the British taxpayer 
who has to foot the bill, while the German taxpayer laughs 
in his sleeve and the German Government prints marks 
by the million to ruin Allied trade. The ex-Kaiser has 
remained unmolested as a Dutch Squire, while Hohenzol- 
lernism grows apace in the Fatherland. The sham trials of 
minor war criminals at Leipzig (under the noses of our Law 
Officers) were effectively militarist demonstrations and the 
‘criminals’? treated as popular heroes—it may be doubted 
whether any of the “ sentences ’’—mild as they were—are 
being carried out. Another Dissolution simply. spells 
another swindle for the sole purpose of enabling the 
Chequers Camarilla to have another innings in Downing Street. 


HoweEVER, judging by their inspired mouthpieces, Ministers 
regard the present as a more favourable moment for “‘ con- 
sulting the country ”’ than any that is likely 


A Bogus to recur, so the constituencies must be pre- 


Cry 


objects to making confusion worse confounded and in the 
legitimate exercise of his prerogative withholds his consent 
to a premature and gratuitous Dissolution. The Coalition 
are, anyhow, counting their chickens before they are hatched. 
The Dope Press has done Downing Street a disservice by 
concealing its almost universal unpopularity. The words 
‘** Lloyd George”’ positively stink in many more nostrils 
than Sir Philip Sassoon, Sir: William Sutherland, K.C.B., 
or Mr. Frederick Guest wot of. The cry of ‘Crown or 
_ Republic” in Ireland is “too thin” to deceive a child. 
Moreover, as all Parties are at one on this issue, voters 


would be unusually unfettered, and many would feel that - 


the last way of keeping Ireland within the Empire would 
be to vote for Lloyd-Georgians, who sold them last time by 


pared for yet another cowp—unless the King 
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making England in lieu of Germany pay for the war, and 
night sell them again by gaining a majority for the Crown 
at the polls and then giving the Sein Feiners a Republic. 
Politicians who collogue with those whom they had 
previously denounced as murderers are capable of any 
form of treachery. Only electors who ask to be hum- 
bugged would again vote for Lloyd-Georgians. 


BESIDES bringing the United Kingdom within sight of 
a General Election, ‘‘ President”? De Valera has promoted 
Valera’ two other results, both of which are disas- 

trous in Downing Street eyes, though viewed 
differently elsewhere. It should now be im- 

possible for Mr. Lloyd George to go to Washington, which, 
according to private advices from America—differing, as 
usual, from printed information—would be a gain from 
every point of view. It were unreasonable to expect 
foreigners to trust a Politician who inspires profound dis- 
trust, not to say repulsion, among an ever increasing number 
of Britons. Americans, speaking generally, mistrust Mr. 
Lloyd George and suspect him of seeking to play some 
trick on them. They believe his influence on President 
Wilson was bad; they doubt whether his influence on 
President Harding—a sincere and straightforward man 
without guile—would be good. With Mr. Lloyd George 
in Washington, ‘“‘a British trap’? would be imagined or 
invented. Mr. Balfour is differently regarded, and though 
he might do nothing—between ourselves, there is very 
little to be done—he would do no harm, perpetrate no 
gaffes, rub no one up the wrong way, and comport himself 
as a statesman and a gentleman. The other service ren- 
dered by the ‘‘ President” of the Irish Republic is to drive 
a wedge into the heart of the Unionist Party, separating 
the sheep from the goats, ie. those to whom Principles 
still mean something and those to whom they mean less 
than nothing. Thanks to him, many Unionist eyes are 
now open that were previously shut or only half open. 
The approaching National Unionist Conference at Liver- 
pool should afford our Party a welcome opportunity of 
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setting its house in order. The issue is not ‘‘ Crown op 
Republic in Ireland,” but whether the Unionist Party 
exists exclusively for the purpose of enabling certain Right 
Honourable Gentlemen to enjoy the emoluments of office 
by selling Unionist convictions to a Welsh demagogue— 
for nothing—whether, in a word, “‘ Place at any price”? jg 
an all-sufficient Political Ideal for the former followers of 
a Chamberlain, a Devonshire, a Salisbury. It was not the 
ideal of the creators of the Unionist Party, who deliberately 
sacrificed office and power to opposition and _ principle, 
whereas our present ‘‘ Leaders” do the exact opposite, 
What have they to show for their apostacy ? What have 
they to say for themselves ? 


Jup@ina by the Press, the Washington Conference is ‘a 
prodigious event in world politics—almost eclipsing the 

Paris Peace Conference. Day by day we 
The Boom are educated as to its 
influence on the future of nations, though we peruse these 
laboured leading articles, special articles, expert views and 
interviews in vain for any hint as to the why or the wherefore, 
We read the copious exhortations and warnings repeatedly 
issuing from Printing House Square with every desire to 
be directed in the way we should go and with the utmost 
eagerness to learn what it is all about. But we are no 
wiser than we were some weeks ago when the boom began, 
and cannot for the life of us make out what even profes 
sional optimists hope to gain by another Conference. We 
are told that it will and must promote international good 
will, especially Anglo-American good will. We sincerely 
hope so, as there would appear to be a lamentable shortage 
of that commodity just now between Allied and Associated 
Powers. But we recall few International Conferences which 
had that happy effect, while those that have occurred since 
the Armistice among nations united by the bond of common 
effort and sacrifice have been uniformly and _ progressively 
deplorable. The friendly relations subsisting between the 
United States, France, Italy, Belgium, Great Britain and 
Japan when their statesmen began ‘ conferring” at Ver- 
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sailles in the winter of 1918-19 presented an agreeable 

contrast to the feelings of the same Powers towards one 
another the following summer, when they had finished 
conferring. Indeed, some acted as though they hated one 
another more than they hated the foe, and their statesmen 
seemed to be only happy when obstructing each other’s 
dearest wishes or injuring some vital Allied interest. There 
is every reason to suppose that ‘the Big Four” held one 
another in the highest mutual regard when they broke 
away from their colleagues of the Peace Conference in 
order to enjoy each other’s society undisturbed in March 
1919. Their sentiments by the time the Treaty was signed 
were probably unfit for publication. Any newspaper that 
could secure the private and particular thoughts of M. 
Clemenceau concerning the wisdom of President Wilson 
or the statesmanship of Mr. Lloyd George, or the views 
of either of the latter on each other, would be the envy 
of all contemporaries. Speaking generally, International 
Conferences lead to anything but international good will, 
and sensible people on both sides of the Atlantic, in view 
of past experiences, regard the Washington meeting with 
considerable apprehension. They will be immensely re- 
lieved should it terminate without producing worse mischief 
than a crop of platitudes. 


The Times (October 18th) declares: “It is highly important 
that our Delegates should have a broad, impartial and 
acutely intelligent appreciation of the spirit 
which impelled President Harding; in the 
name of the people of the United States, to 
summon the Washington Conference.” We agree, but 
vague amiability will not carry the world very far in 
practical affairs. Nor do we derive much assistance from 
Lord Bryce, who, in the same issue of The Times, according 
to our contemporary, sets out, “‘ with admirable sobriety 
and precision, the views with which the British Delegation 


American 
Anticipations 


to the Washington Conference must be profoundly imbued 


before it starts on its journey across the ocean.” Lord 
Bryce certainly. ought to know, because he has devoted 
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no small proportion of an active life to studying and 
panegyrizing American institutions, and his standard lauda. 
tion of the American Constitution makes him persona grata 
among American professors and intellectuels generally, 
Moreover, he has lately spent several months in the United 
States (where he has spoken somewhat mischievously on 
the Treaty of Versailles), and his article entitled ‘ The 
Case for the Conference’ gives us the benefit of his im. 


pressions of American anticipations concerning the Wash. | 


ington Conference. That he is not more illuminating jig 
due to the fact that the Americans themselves don’t exactly 
know what they want, and consequently make it impossible 
for us to guess. This is the naked truth that shines through- 
out Lord Bryce’s article, as through many American articles 
on the same subject. The American people are immensely 
and intensely interested in the coming Conference, from 
which they expect much; but then their ignorance of 
world affairs is on a par with European ignorance of 
American affairs. According to Lord Bryce, the complete. 
ness of the victory of 1918 led the Americans to anticipate 
correspondingly complete deliverance’? from any fear 
of another conflict or need to maintain “‘a great Navy.” 


When, therefore, the Americans were told that a-.great Navy must still be 
maintained because other Powers were continuing to expend vast sums upon 
war preparations, there was a general disappointment. Why, it was asked, 
should these Powers persist in building warships at an enormous cost when 
the Navies of their German and Austrian enemies had been annihilated, when 
those navies could not be constructed, and when no renewal of a naval war 
is to be expected for years and years to come ? 


We read this passage with considerable surprise. Surely 
Lord Bryce would have been at special pains to inform 

the American people that there is not a word 
Fables of truth in these imputations on European 


Powers? So far from “continuing to expend vast sums 
upon war preparations”? and “persisting in building war- 
ships at an enormous cost,” as Lord Bryce well knows, and 
as we should have hoped he would have told his American 
friends, thus counteracting Anglophobe propaganda, since 
the Armistice no European Power has laid down one single 
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new capital ship, either battleship or battle-cruiser. Great 
Britain, in particular, set an example to the world by 
scrapping the whole of her huge programme of naval con- 
struction when hostilities ceased. It is surely not right 
that the American people, who are persistently if not wilfully 
misinformed by many of their newspapers concerning 
foreign events, especially British events, should be allowed 
to labour under the delusion that any European Power 
is forcing the pace of naval construction by “ building 
warships at an enormous cost’? when the contrary is 
notoriously the case. If naval shipbuilding be an offence, 
the chief offender is Mr. Josephus Daniels, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of the Navy, who laid down a programme in 
1916 infinitely greater than anything dreamed of by the 
Kaiser in his palmiest days, which has been steadily 
prosecuted ever since, and upon which we are told all 
American politicians, whether Democrats or Republicans, 


-are united. We note that this year’s appropriations for 


the completion of the Daniels Programme were voted by a 
Republican Congress, just as earlier appropriations had been 
voted by Democrats. 


Far be it from us to denounce, or even to criticize, this 
action of the United States, who is the single judge of what 
“Splendid is needful for her national security ; but we 
teolation ” cannot consent that Lord Bryce should in- 

form Europe that she has put herself wrong 
with the American people by building battleships which 
have no existence save in the imagination of the Hearst 
Press. To-day there are but two considerable naval pro- 
grammes, namely, that of the United States and that of 
Japan, the former preceding the latter. There is no naval 
construction to speak of on this side of the Atlantic, so 
when Lord Bryce inquires in the name of apprehensive 
Americans, ‘‘ Are the victorious Powers really going to 
begin da capo to make preparations for another conflict ? 
Is not this the time, if ever a time is to come, for leaving 
off an unprofitable and unnecessary expenditure on muni- 
tions of war?” we can only say that his observations are 
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directed to the wrong address. The American people 
alone are in the position to set an example of naval dis. 
armament. We shall not blame them if they do not do g0, 
but must insist that the actual facts be known and the boot 
be put on the right leg. Lord Bryce, who has presumably 
moved in American academic circles, would also have us 
believe that, although the League of Nations was rejected, 
the spirit of co-operation is strong among the American 
people, who have no desire ‘‘ that the great Republic of the 
West should stand apart in a self-contained and _ self. 
satisfied isolation, looking from afar on the troubles of the 
Old World with the pleasure which the ancient poet 
attributes to those who watch from the land the perils of 
storm-tossed mariners.”” Among his American friends the 
Washington Conference is hailed “as affording an oppor 
tunity by which America may discharge her duty to man- 
kind, and in that sense they welcome it.’”? As evidence of 
the solemnity of the occasion, President Harding has 
suggested that prayers should be everywhere offered up 
on behalf of the Conference, which is only meet and fitting, 
because the event is one of great dignity and importance, 
worthy of all ceremonial honour and religious observance, 


' THOSE of us who try to see things as they are and dismiss 
illusions, which usually lead to disappointment and mis 
understanding, cannot detect in the present 
mood of the United States any indication of 
an effective desire to assist Europe in preserving peace or 
in recovering’ prosperity. We should describe the Repub 
lican phase of American policy as one of ‘‘ splendid isola 
tion,’ and we should be frankly surprised should there 
be any development in Washington in a contrary sense. 
The average American, who in the long run ‘dictates the 
policy of the American Government, desires to have as 
little as possible to do with foreign nations, and, judging 
by many newspaper articles and political declarations, the 
chief duty of the Washington Government is to collect 
whatever debts may be due to the United States from 
Allied or Associated Powers. We are surprised that Lord 
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Bryce’s conspectus should ignore this burning question, of 
which we are likely to hear a good deal more this autumn, 
because practical politicians, supported by a considerable 
body of American journalists, regard the pressure that a 
creditor nation can bring to bear on a debtor nation as a 
useful lever in enforcing American views at the Disarmament 
Conference. Though what exactly they want we are as 
unable to make out as upon the delicate subject of Anglo- 
American-Japanese relations, which Lord Bryce discusses 
without clarifying. He has evidently been puzzled, as we 
all are, by the sentiment aroused on this subject. As he 
observes, in discussing the Treaty of Alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan: 


It has been pointed out over and over again that there is nothing in their 
Treaty to affect the United States, for her relations to Britain have been 
expressly excepted from the operation of the Treaty. . . . Nevertheless, nine | 
men out of ten in the United States continue to repeat that England is the 
ally, the exclisive ally, of Japan, and that the effect of the Treaty has been 
and is to make Japan think she has a comparatively free hand and may adopt 
policies of aggression upon which she would otherwise fear to embark. 


According to Lord Bryce, ‘‘no explanations seem likely 
to remove this impression from the American mind. It 
remains even when Englishmen point out that their own 
interests in securing not only the Open Door for commerce 
in China and the political independence of China—both of 
which things Japan is supposed to threaten—are exactly 
the same as the interests of America.” 


Bur even Lord Bryce, anxious as he generally is to fall 
in with American views, does not suggest that Great Britain 
—_—" should abrogate the Alliance with Japan in 

deference to an irrational prejudice elsewhere, 


thus running the risk of making a powerful enemy of a 
stanch friend without anyone being able to indicate any 
advantage that would accrue by abandoning a policy equally 
acceptable to Mother Country and Dominions. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance has been a valuable factor in. preserving 
peace in the Far East. It has, moreover, prevented a fatal 
racial division between Great Powers and brought an 
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invaluable ally on to the same side as the United State 
during the war with Germany. We regard the Japanex 
Alliance as amongst the greatest services which any British 
Government has rendered to White Civilization. No intel. 
ligent American can imagine it to be directed against his 
country, and the unintelligent will always be at the merey 
of any cry concocted by the Anglophobe Press. Were 
we so foolish as to discard the Japanese Alliance, as 
advised by sentimentalists in London, with a view to 
propitiating. hostile elements across the Atlantic, some 
new grievance would be invented before we had time to 


turn round. When Lord Bryce suggests that the British [ 


Empire, France and America might indulge in a sub 
stantial reduction of armaments, we wonder whether, 
during his absence abroad, he fully realizes what this country 
has already done in this direction, also whether he speaks 
with any authority in suggesting that the Americans ar 
anxious to curtail their Navy. Our information is all the 
other way. We believe that the vast majority of Americans 
regard the present as the most fayourable moment that 
ever presented itself for enabling the United States to 
seize. Neptune’s trident. On the subject of disarmament 
Great Britain is not in a position even to make proposals, 
for the simple reason that she has disarmed. The United 
States has not followed our lead so far, which leaves her 
in a position to give a lead by reducing the Daniels Pro 
gramme, of which, pace Mr. Bryce, we have no expectation. 


Amona the most mischievous suggestions of well-meaning 
Anglo-Americanizers is the proposal that Great Britain 

ae should wipe out her American debt. This 
Mischievous is not, be it remembered, a debt due by 


the United States to us, which it would be in our power to 
remit in a spirit of philanthropy, but a debt due from ws 
to the United States, which it is no more open to us to 
cancel than it would be competent for our debtors to cancel 
their debts to us. No self-respecting Englishman or English- 
woman has ever contemplated any such defalcation— 
we cannot speak for politicians, who are a race apart. 
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Any such notion originated with one or other of those ami- 
able Americans who, in the mellifluous atmosphere created 
by a luncheon at the Pilgrims’ Society or a dinner of the 
English-Speaking Union, magnanimously advocate a general 
remission of debts as between all the Allies and Associated 
Powers. Americans in Europe frequently hazard suggestions 
which, if taken seriously here, lead to subsequent trouble, 
because there is even less authority behind them than 
there was behind President Wilson’s League of Nations, 
which was presented to the Paris Peace Conference as 
something that U.S.A. could not do without. The facts 


‘are too simple to offer any scope for controversy. Great 


Britain owes the United States a sum of approximately 
£900,000,000 sterling, upon which interest is accumulating. 
On the other hand, we have lent Europe about twice that 
amount. Our first business, as the Morning Post points 
out, is to repay the United States, or rather, as repayment 
is at the moment impossible, to make the necessary funding 
arrangements, thus demonstrating that no one who counts 
in England dreams of repudiation—indeed, we cannot 
imagine a more dishonouring suggestion or one more 
calculated to swell the tide of Anglophobia. The debts to 
this country as set out ina White Paper (October 1919) are 
as follows: from France £508,000,000, Italy £467,000,000, 
Belgium £98,000,000, Serbia and Yugoslavia £20,000,000, 
other Allies £79,000,000 and Russia £568,000,000. No 
Ally is in a position to discharge any of these debts, or any 
portion of them, nor is likely to be able to do so within any 
measurable period. These huge sums were all spent on 
the War. There is nothing to show for them except victory. 
The Morning Post advises that they should be cancelled 
by the British Government as the only course “ consistent 
with the spirit and intention with which this country entered 
the War, fought the War, and helped to win the War.”’ 
This suggestion at least is not dishonourable. 


THERE was never any need for making a mystery about 
the British Delegation to the Washington Conference, and 
even less excuse for postponing its departure so long that 
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the passenger traffic of the Atlantic is threatened with 
dislocation in order that our Prime Minister might figure 

in the opening scene. Lord Beatty’s visit 
a to the United States, coinciding with that of 

Marshal Foch, will give distinction to what 
might otherwise be regarded as a somewhat disappointing 
assembly, at any rate in the political sense, though it will 
be some consolation if the personnel of our Delegation 
tends to discourage extravagant expectations from an 
episode which, however conspicuous, is unlikely to bear 
any more tangible fruit than eloquence. October was well 
advanced before the world was allowed to know that Mr, 
Lloyd George would go if he could, as he had always intended, 
and that his British colleagues would consist of Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lee of Fareham (the donor of Chequers). This sug. 
gests that should ‘‘ President ’’ De Valera allow the Prime 
Minister’s flying visit to Washington he will be replaced when 
he leaves by Mr. Balfour as principal British Plenipotentiary, 
The ex-Unionist leader is a man of intellectual distinction and 
a charm of personality that makes him acceptable every- 
where, especially in the United States. He likes Americans, 
and Americans like him. He will say and feel all the 
pleasant and friendly things in the most attractive manner, 
and, as he has no passion for achievement, he will not make 
the mistake of attempting too much. Lord Lee of Fareham 
is almost more American than the Americans, but he is not 
a sound guide in Anglo-American affairs, which he regards 
as resolvable by the incantation ‘blood is thicker than 
water.” Sir Auckland Geddes (British Ambassador in 
Washington), as the man on the spot, is in close touch with 
realities, but he, apparently, is to be a more or less detached 
adviser. After some misunderstanding, for which the British 
Government is not responsible, the Dominions are to be repre- 
sented at Washington—Canada by her ex-Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Borden, Australia by Senator Pearce, and New 
Zealand by Sir John Salmond. India is likewise included, 
her representative being Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. South Africa 
apparently remains aloof—conceivably General Smuts feels 
too intimately identified with the Wilsonian League of 
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Nations to countenance President Harding’s alternative 
programme, at which all good Wilsonians look somewhat 
askance, though constrained to render lip-service. Not the 
least noticeable feature of the British Delegation is the 
absence of Sir Henry Wilson—said to be out of favour in 


‘Downing Street, and therefore to be congratulated. 


Ir is always a pleasure to turn from any political aspect 
of Anglo-American relations, which can hardly be other 
than delicate and anxious, to some aspect 
in which there is no touch of politics. General 
Pershing was ever a welcome visitor in 
Europe—never more welcome than on his latest mission, 
which has profoundly moved the hearts of the Allied 
nations to whom the United States has paid the signal honour 
of sending her foremost soldier to lay the Congressional 
Medal of Honour on the grave of the Unknown Warrior. 
This decoration is a distinction all the more prized because 
jealously guarded and rarely granted. The American 
Medal of Honour can only be won “‘ at the risk of life above 
and beyond the call of duty.’’ That Congress should pass 
a special Act enabling it to be conferred, first, on the Un- 
known French Warrior who lies under the Arc de Triomphe, 
and then on the Unknown British Warrior reposing in 
Westminster Abbey, is a source of pride and joy on both 
sides of the Channel. When it was whispered that red 
tape might conceivably obstruct General Pershing from 
personally repeating in London the sacred duty he had 
discharged in Paris, there was sufficient indignation to 
brush away any bureaucratic difficulties that had arisen 
in the interplay of departments. Every circumstance 
combined to exalt the beautiful and simple ceremony of 
October 17th, which must have left an indelible impression 
on those who were privileged to take part in it. General 
Pershing said a few solemn words in the Abbey which are 
peculiarly appropriate to the trying times in which we are 
living : 


An American 
Honour 


Let us profit by the occasion, and under its inspiration pledge anew our 
heart in the God of our fathers, that He may guide and direct our footsteps 
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in the paths of permanent peace. Let us resolve together in friendship and 
in confidence to maintain towards all people that Christian spirit that underlie 
the character of both nations. 


Such exhortations are so common on the lips of Bishops 
as almost to have become conventional. They are more 
rarely heard from a soldier, and therefore make a deeper 
impression. They are on the lines of more than one of 
the classic addresses of Washington and Lincoln, and admir. 
ably express the mind and purpose of the United States to 


cultivate amiable and amicable relations with all other 


nations, but special relations with none. Leading journals 
urge us all to take them to heart—may they also be taken 
to heart by our national spokesmen in Conferences, on the 
platform and in the Press, as thereby the misunderstandings 


and disappointments that lie ahead of us might be obviated. 


THE King telegraphed to the President of the United States 
expressing— | 


7... the warm appreciation felt throughout the country of the 

tribute which you are paying to-day to our Unknown 
Warrior. The gift of your Medal of Honour to a British comrade-in-arms 
whose tomb in Westminster Abbey stands for all our best endeavour and 
hardest sacrifice in the War is a gesture of friendly sympathy and good will 
which we will not forget. 


There had naturally been keen discussion as to the most 
fitting return we could make to the United States—the 
suggestion being made in more than one quarter that the 
placing of the Victoria Cross on the tomb of the American 
Unknown Warrior would alone satisfy the occasion. General 
satisfaction was consequently aroused by the King’s an- 
nouncement to the President : 


On Armistice Day the representatives of the British Empire in Washington 
will join with you in a ceremony held to honour the splendid record of your 
own troops. I greatly wish, on that occasion, to confer on your Unknown 
Warrior our highest decoration for valour, the Victoria Cross. It has never 
yet been bestowed upon any subject of another State, but I trust that you 
and the American people will accept the gift, in order that the British Empire 
may thus most fitly pay its tribute to a tomb which symbolizes every deed 
of conspicuous valour performed by men of your great fighting forces, whether 
by sea or land, upon the Western Front. 
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The bestowal of the Victoria Cross—which is, perhaps, 
the only British decoration that retains its prestige unsullied 
through the orgies of recent years—on a foreigner is a 
compliment that cannot fail to be appreciated across the 
Atlantic. In thanking the King, President Harding said : 
Tnow learn, with keenest emotion, of your desire to confer upon the Unknown 
American Soldier your highest decoration for valour, the Victoria Cross, which 
for years has been granted in recognition of the most self-sacrificing patriotic 
service. I am sure the American people will join me in grateful acceptance 
of this bestowal, so fully expressing British appreciation of the highest 
courageous purpose of the young Americans who stood beside your valiant 
soldiers in the battle line on land and sea. 
We cannot help feeling that the unique honour about to 
be paid to the United States would, if possible, be enhanced 
if the Victoria Cross also lay side by side with the Medal 
of Honour on the tomb of the Unknown French Soldier. 
It was almost a surprise to many of us that it was not 
already there, considering how intimate and _ prolonged 
was the comradeship of the two nations who bore the brunt 
and burden of the Great War.’ 


THE enemies of Poland, who have inspired Coalition foreign 
policy since the Armistice and are active and persistent 

in the Press, have in common parlance “ got 
Poland it in the neck.’ Poland has achieved a 
considerable political and moral victory which should help 
to break up the conspiracy against her engineered in anti- 
French and pro-German circles—in the gorgeous Ghettoes 
where International Jews abound. Mr. Lloyd George has 
comported himself as though he were their agent and 
mouthpiece. He is mainly responsible for the ceaseless 
crises that have kept unhappy Poland on tenterhooks 
for the last two years and European diplomacy in a state 
of unrest. He was the implacable enemy of Polish aspira- 
tions at the Paris Peace Conference. It was he who con- 
verted President Wilson into depriving the new State of 
her historical and indispensable port, namely Danzig, 
which two expert Commissions recommended should be 
allotted to Poland. He had probably heard or thought 


little of Poland until that moment—Germany wanted Danzig 
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and, pace the Downing Street Press, it will be found in 
the long run that what Germany wants that Mr. Lloyd 
George does. He is mainly responsible for the Upper 
Silesian chaos, which has kept many men under arms in 
many nations. It was certainly not M. Clemenceau who 
devised that grotesque plebiscite which enabled absentee 
Germans to invade and outvote the Polish inhabitants—nor 
did it savour of Wilsonianism. It was a typically Welsh 
artifice—cheap, plausible and inept. That part of Upper 
Silesia necessary for the restoration*and reconstruction of 
a great and flourishing Poland, which is a condition precedent 
of permanent European peace, should have gone to her as 
a matter of course. There were two conclusive argu- 
ments in favour of this policy that would have decided 
statesmen who had the interests of the Entente at heart— 
Upper Silesia is needful to a prosperous, peace-loving Poland 
—it is only needful to a war-loving Germany. because 
Silesian resources are invaluable to German armament 
makers. A pacific Germany can carry on comfortably 
minus “ the industrial triangle ’’ of which we hear so much, 
but then Prussia is not, nor ever has been pacific since the 
days of Frederick the Great. Every German and _ pro- 
German wire was worked to prevent Poland from receiving 
what was her due and would, incidentally, have been a 
salutary punishment to the aggressor in the Great War, 
and one that might have kept her quiet, at any rate for 
this generation. Needless to say these wires were connected 
with the Rue Nitot, where Mr. Lloyd George had his head- 
quarters during the Peace Conference, and it was in the Rue 
Nitot that the plebiscite was hatched that worked so disas- 
trously for Poland and for the Allied and Associated Powers. 


WeE need not pursue the melancholy tale in detail. Mr. 
Lloyd George had constituted himself, and remained, vigi- 
lantly hostile to Poland, giving continuous aid 
and comfort to her foes. It was a veritable 
obsession, for which no one has attempted 
to supply any intelligible explanation. The British Prime 
Minister preferred, on all occasions, to listen to anti-Poles, 
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who, incidentally, were working overtime for Germany. 

Coalition newspapers, taking their cue from No. 10 Downing — 
Street, followed suit. All ‘‘ the enemies of our friends and 
the friends of our enemies,”’ who are ubiquitous in Radical 
and Labour circles, joined in the hue and cry against Poland. 

This conspiracy must have been the product of a cunningly 
contrived propaganda which knew only too well how to 

take advantage of the Sleeping-sickness that crept over 
patriotic England in the reaction following the War, when, 

once more, Political Adventurers were able to resume 
control of the community that had forgotten its politics 
and would not and could not realize that while everything 
else might be changed, politicians were unchanged and un- 

changeable. From the day of the Armistice Mr. Lloyd 
George reverted to type and became what he had been 
on August 2, 1914, though he was now infinitely more 
dangerous, by virtue of a War halo he had done little to 

deserve and his complete subjugation of the Unionist 
Party in both Houses of Parliament. Only a Minister in 

this exceptional position would have dared the policies he 
has persistently pursued, especially towards countries like 
Poland and France, whom he has done his utmost to convert 
from friendship into enmity. There have been so many 
degradations since our Unionist statesmen became his 
doormats that it would be difficult to select the worst. 

We can, however, recall no greater wound to our national | 
self-respect than the day our Prime Minister publicly advised 

the Poles substantially to make an unconditional surrender 
to the advancing Bolshevik Army—a calamity from which 
civilization was providentially spared by a happy combina- 
tion of French strategic genius and Polish valour which, 
in saving Warsaw, went some way towards saving Europe. 


Having been reduced by internal intrigue to a state of 
complete paralysis on the Polish question, the Supreme 


Council resolved in the last resort to transfer 
Upper 


Silesia the burden of settling the problem of Upper 
Silesia to the League of Nations. There 
was general relief at this news, because the perverseness 
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of our Prime Minister made it impossible for the Entente 
to function. The League received this mandate without 
enthusiasm, though not without pride, as it was the first 
“big business’ entrusted to it, and was, moreover, a con: 
fession of failure by a body that is not beloved at Geneva, 
The League was, moreover, cheered and fortified by the 
announcement that the divergent Allies would accept and 
act upon its verdict. Germany, as usual, threatened to 
commit suicide upon the doorstep of everybody concerned 
unless she got everything she claimed, forgetting that she 
is less objectionable as a Suicide than as a Murderer, while 
her foreign friend prepared to create the proper atmosphere 
for the decision they desired, elaborately explaining in the 
various Potsdam journals that still operate abroad that any 
decision, except one approved in Berlin, was ‘‘ impossible.” 
The League of Nations Committee, entrusted with this 
thankless task, wasted comparatively little time and steadily 
ignored all interested clamour. No completely satisfactory 
solution was possible after the folly of the Plebiscite, nor 
can anyone frankly pro-Polish, as we are proud to be, 


feel enthusiastic over the ultimate solution. But every. 


one recognizes that the League of Nations conscientiously 
tried to make the best of a bad job in its somewhat arbitrary 
division of “‘ the Industrial Triangle,’ while all friends and 
admirers of Poland rejoice at the unmurmuring loyalty 
with which she has received an arrangement which is any- 
thing but palatable to patriotic circles. We invite our 
readers to contrast the attitude of Poland—to whom, be 
it remembered, the intact Industrial Triangle is infinitely 
more vital than to her enemy—with the grotesque per: 
formance of the Germans and the shameless comments of 
our pro-Germans, who repudiate their own beloved League 
unless it favours Germany. That the League solution, 
accepted by the Allies, is not unfavourable to Germany, 
as some enthusiastic French commentators suggest, may 
be gathered from the observation of the Paris correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette (October 17th): “‘ The League 
line is far East of the French line, and only here and there 
in districts of any importance does it differ from the British 
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line. Indeed, in places it is much worse for the Poles than 
the British suggested. That is the plain truth.’ What 
a vindication of Poland’s correctitude! What a comment 
on all this German and pro-German blubbering! What 
a reflection on some of our leader-writers ! 


(oLONEL WALTER GUINNESS unquestionably rendered a 
public service in calling attention some weeks ago to the 
mystery enshrouding British Near Eastern 
policy, which has contributed its full quota 
to the chaos now reigning from Sofia to 
Smyrna, from Angora to Alexandria. The Coalition has 
characteristically succeeded in putting itself wrong with 
everybody and in making enemies for Britain everywhere. 
Indeed, if the objective of Coalition policy were to reduce 
the number of our friends throughout the world while 
multiplying our foes, it could scarcely proceed otherwise 
than it does. If there has been one blunder unperpetrated 
since Mr. Balfour in the first instance, and subsequently 
Lord Curzon, transferred the keys of the Foreign Office to 
No. 10 Downing Street, we should like to know where 
and what it is. We are arousing implacable animosity 
throughout the Mussulman world, of which we are feeling 
the dire effects from Cairo to Calcutta, without having 
anything to show by way of compensation. The. policy 
of supporting Venizelist Greece was intelligible—even when 
carried to extremes—because the Greece of Venizelos was 
not merely an Ally, but a.friendly Power that proved its 
worth in the darkest days of the Great War, during which 
the faith of the illustrious Cretan in the Entente never 
flagged or wavered. In very decency we were bound to 
back the legitimate claims of Greece at the Peace table. 
But it was never clear that M. Venizelos, who is a far- 
seeing statesman as well as a devoted patriot, was exclu- 
sively responsible for Greek adventures in Asia Minor, 
which have proved so disastrous. It is whispered that 
greater Powers’ who had prematurely demobilized, thus 
rendering themselves militarily impotent, tempted Greece 
by oversea bribes that would enable her Army to be used 
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to enforce the Treaty of Sévres against Turkey. Whether 
there be anything or nothing in such suggestion, obviously 
the Entente made a grave blunder in allgwing Constantine 
to recapture the Greek throne. This episode provoked a 
painful breach in Anglo-French relations, as naturally 
France could not afford to countenance a convicted enemy, 
while British policy has pursued its customary zigzag, 
with the inevitable result of putting us wrong all round, 
The Turks hate us as authors of the Treaty of Sévres, 
the Greeks are beginning to detest us for deserting them. 
No one knows where we stand. According to Colonel 
Guinness, “‘ the voice behind the throne, rather, to be more 
correct, the voice behind the Prime Minister’s chair, is 
probably that of Sir Basil Zaharoff.”” The démentis evoked 
by Colonel Guinness’s hint are more indignant than im- 
pressive. 


THE criminal weakness of the Entente in allowing Con- 
stantine to recapture the Greek throne, while doing no 
good to Greece, has done immeasurable harm 
elsewhere. It stimulates every monarchical 
ambition that had lain dormant since the 


After Constan- 
tine—-Karl 


Armistice. If the Entente was too feeble to prevent the | 


political resurrection of the brother-in-law of Wilhelm II, 
there was hope for Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. All 
that was needful was to present the emasculate Entente 
with the fait accompli of a “restoration.” So every dis- 
carded dynasty argued. The ex-Kaiser Karl of Austria- 
Hungary was deputed to lead the way. Should he succeed, 
Bavaria and Prussia could not remain unaffected. Karl, 
who is perhaps more theatrical than heroic, made an abortive 
attempt some months ago, which only covered him with 
ridicule. The Magyars were not yet ready and his friends 
persuaded him to return whence he came. He was allowed 
to remain in Switzerland, plotting fresh adventures, protected 
from official curiosity by the Royal Parole, which he obviously 
gave without any intention of keeping, doubtless secure of 


Papal absolution should success crown his enterprise. He — 


suddenly arrived (October 21st) in an aeroplane, accompanied 
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by his Consort, the ex-Kaiserin, in that storm centre, the 
Burgenland, piloted by a German called Zimmerman. 
This time his friends were ready, and, according to the news 
dribbling in as we write, he was acclaimed by his troops 
as King of Hungary, and forthwith formed “a Provisional 
Government,” including leading Magyars, after which he 
advanced on Buda-Pest. His escapade should be short- 
lived if the Hungarian Government is hostile. Even were 
the Great Entente to palter or falter, there is always the 
Little Entente to reckon with. Its statesmen, at any rate, 
realize that the return of defeated and discredited dynasties 
spells another World War. General Ludendorff is under- 
stood to be the Generalissimo of Reaction—he doubtless 
deemed the moment favourable for “‘a try on.” ‘‘ Watch 
Germany ”’ should be the watchword of all serious lovers 
of peace. She means mischief. Impartial visitors to 
Germany are amazed by the general arrogance. Germans 
count on Mr. Lloyd George to enable them to “ get going.” 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon (who remains better 
known as Sir Edward Grey) should have sufficiently re- 
covered his health to resume public life is 
a source of widespread satisfaction. Not 
only is he a man of great charm of character 
and personality, but, unlike the ruck of politicians of all 
parties, he is devoid of conceit and vanity, nor is he “ out 
for himself.” His attitude on public affairs is consequently 
disinterested, not being inspired by that love of the lime- 
light which is the besetting sin of Front Benchers, nor 
by any desire to promote ‘‘ my career.” Moreover, -the 
more we learn of the pre-war crisis which culminated in 
August 1914, the keener becomes our appreciation of the 
then Foreign Minister’s difficulties in “ carrying on” from 
the heart of a Pacifist Cabinet in the teeth of a fully 
armed and aggressive Germany, with whom more than 
one of his colleagues was either openly flirting or secretly 
intriguing. While several Ministers were disloyal to the 
Entente and had every intention of leaving France to her 
fate—as Mr. Lloyd George has openly confessed he would 
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have done, but for the accident of the German attack bei 
made through Belgium—Sir Edward Grey was incapable of 
such folly or such treachery. He was never a strong man; 
he was weak in council and had allowed matters to drift 
in the wrong direction, nor was he a sufficiently good judge 
of men to withstand the mischievous advice of politica] 
friends who professed to understand Germany and German 
policy. But he was essentially loyal and would never 
have been a party to the desertion of France, resigning 
sooner than disgrace himself by capitulating to the Lloyd 
George section, who dominated the Asquith Cabinet and 
controlled the situation, until the Unionist intimation. on 
August 2, 1914, when Mr. Asquith received the joint assur. 
ance from Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law that would 
have enabled him to dispense with Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Co., who came to heel directly they realized that they 
were no longer indispensable. For the sake of our good 
name abroad, at a time when the ‘“‘ Zigzaggers” of 
Downing Street are reviving the legend of Perfidious 
Albion by pin-pricking our friends and kow-towing to 
our enemies, Sir Edward Grey’s stanchness may be usefully 
recalled. It is unfortunate that he should be surrounded 
by so many “duds” and identified with such ‘‘ wash 
outs”? as Free Trade, Home Rule and the League of 
Nations. 


TuHat the older generation of responsible statesmen are 
impervious to events is evident from the utterance of the 

most distinguished and most disinterested 
ss among them. If Viscount Grey can thus dis 

course on international relations, we can 
imagine what his contemporaries think. For them the 
Great War has little meaning, though some of them were 
in the thick of it and bear considerable responsibility 
towards their compatriots, living and dead, by reason of 
their unpreparedness and pre-war reluctance to see what 
stared them in the face. Sir Edward Grey at any rate 
knows that Prussianized Germany deliberately and of 
malice aforethought prepared to attack her neighbours 
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and brought on the war when it suited her. He told us 


so at the time: : 


We know now that the German Government prepared for war as only 
people who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time within living memory 
that Prussia has made war in Europe. In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the 
war against Austria in 1866, in the war against France in 1870, as we know 
from all the documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again. (Sir Edward 
Grey, at the Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915.) 


Nevertheless, in his present propaganda on behalf of the 
League of Nations Viscount Grey seeks refuge in those 
empty platitudes which were common form before the 
war, which they had no slight share in provoking, because 
they encouraged Germany to believe that British states- 


“men would be “‘ too proud” or maybe “ too soft” to fight. 


They make melancholy reading to-day, when we know 
that the fate of nations is not decided by amiable verbiage, 
but by the grim ordeal of the stricken field. Imagine an 
ex-Foreign Minister informing a Northumberland audience 
(Alnwick, October 12th) that ‘“‘a great part of the evil of 
the world has come from nations trusting each other too 
little. Each nation might try a little more of the experi- 
ment of being the first to show trust’; that “‘ the last war 
was a catastrophe to everybody,” and that in future, if 
one nation insisted on going to war, ‘‘ public opinion would 
compel the rest of the world to draw a ring-fence around 
it as they would isolate a pestilence.” Lord Haldane, as 
all the world knows, “‘ trusted’ the German Emperor and 
the German people in 1914 to the extreme limit of his 
credulity and summoned us all to do likewise. When the 
storm burst, Sir Edward Grey tried to put “‘a ring-fence 
around” the Germans, who only laughed and set out to 
make rings on their neighbours. They will do it again 
should the apostles of the League of Nations succeed in 
persuading civilized mankind that ‘public opinion ”’— 
dias platform speeches and leading articles—can stop 
nations in arms. The only way to preserve peace is for 
peace-loving Powers to see to it that they are stronger than 
any combination of potential aggressors. If 1914 to 1918 
has not taught us this much, we must be Bourbons. 
VOL. LXXVIII 21 
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THE appalling problem of chemical warfare was discussed 
in a recent issue of the National Review by one of our lead. 
ing authorities—Major Lefebure—on the eve 
of the recent explosion on the Rhine. Hy 
has likewise published a valuable volume 
(The Riddle of the Rhine; Chemical Strategy in Peng 
and War. W. Collins, Sons, London, 10s. 6d. net), to 
which Field - Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, contributes an Introduction. We 
respectfully commend this work to Viscount Grey, Lord 
Robert Cecil and any other enthusiasts who may have 
succeeded in persuading themselves that the League 
of Nations automatically marks the end of war, and 
that all the peaceful Powers need now do is to seta 
good example by trusting their neighbours to the 
point of disarming themselves. Great Britain has led 
the way in steadily scrapping her armaments by land 
and sea since the Armistice without so far securing one 
important follower. But for the wise refusal of France to 
imitate our idiotic example, Germany would, despite her 
defeat, be the strongest military nation in Europe to-day, 


Poison 
Gas 


She is stimulated by our ever-increasing weakness and 


lack of political sense and grit to anticipate a to-morrow 
when the debacle of 1918 will be retrieved. We might the 
have a chance of comparing a peace imposed by a victorious 
Entente on beaten Germany with the terms dictated by 
triumphant Germany to a beaten Entente. In that day, 
the reputation of President Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
George will stand still lower than it does to-day. They 
would command an esteem comparable to that enjoyed by 
Judas Iscariot. They would live in history as traitors to 
civilization, who played Kultur’s game when there was 
a chance of conferring durable peace on the world. Ger 
many probably relies mostly on her chemists ‘‘to make 
the world safe for the Hohenzollerns.” It is no laughing 
matter for her neighbours, nor is it any help to be told 
that, unless the world ends war, war will end the world 
Epigrams will not overcome poison-gas, any more thal 
will sentiment or sentimentalism. All we can do is to take 
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such elementary precautions as experience and_ science 
suggest. As Major Lefebure insists, the problem presses, 
because the Treaty of Versailles leaves Germany in pos- 
session of intact plant which would enable her to produce 
3,000 tons of poison-gas per month, If the League of Nations 
be incapable of tackling chemical disarmament, will the 
Washington Conference also shirk it? Will the Hidden 
Hand which has been all-powerful since the Armistice be 
able to protect the Interressen Gemeinschaft of Germany, 
which was more than once within an ace of winning the 
land war for that Power? Will Mr. Lloyd George’s stock 
objection to every proposal made to render Germany 
innocuous (‘“Germany wouldn’t like it’’) be once more 
enlisted to stop the curtailment of the I.G.? Probably. 


Taz League of Nations Union is to be congratulated on 
the promise of so large a sum as £50,000 from Lord Cowdray, 

000 which Lord Robert Cecil was able to announce 
= at a meeting of business men to promote 
the Union held at the Mansion House on October 18th. 
Lord Cowdray is not an International Jew, nor is he one 
of those cosmopolitans who love every country but their 
own. He is a patriotic Englishman who would not contri- 
bute to any movement which he thought likely to injure 
British interests, for which he has done not a little and 
to which he owes not a little. The League of Nations 
Union stands to gain morally as well as materially in securing 
such support, and it may be hoped that it will practise 
publicity, so that the public may always know who finds 
the money and, ex hypothesi, calls the tune. Lord Robert 
Cecil also referred to a promise of £25,000 from “ another 
source,” not more precisely indicated and _ conditional 
on £125,000 being raised in subscriptions of £5,000 apiece. 
As Lord Robert dislikes secret Party funds as much as we 
do, he may be trusted to use his influence in favour of open 
finance. One list of subscribers circulated by the League 
of Nations Union earlier in its career was unimpressive, 
because largely composed of international financiers and 
Pacifists presumably more concerned to disarm Britain 
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than to disarm any other country. Lord Lansdowne, 
in the course of a letter to Lord Robert Cecil, attributes 
much of the criticism of the League “to the idea that ow 
adhesion to any international combination of the kind 
would involve a weakening of our national spirit and a 
decline in the splendid patriotism which has stood us in 
such good stead in the past.” How could it be otherwise, 
when we see many Defeatists, Pacifists, Conscientious 
Objectors, Cosmopolitans, International Jews, et hic genus 
omne, enthusiastic about the League, as they were never 
enthusiastic about the British Empire, and when one of 
its perfervid apostles goes to the length of declaring over 
his own signature in The Times that “‘ The love of country 
is the root of all evil” ? 


THE retirement of Sir Eric Geddes from the Ministry of 
Transport—where, given time and money, he might con 
ceivably have recast the chaotic railway 
a system of the United Kingdom, but where, 
without time or money, he simply became 
a cockshy for various vested interests and the objective 
of Press vituperation—is followed by the announcement 
that he will devote redoubled activity to the task of cutting 
down National Expenditure. It may be remembered that, 
as a sop to the Anti-Waste movement, as the House of 


Commons was clearly incapable of controlling any estimate, J “2 
while the Government seemed only interested in extrava §- We 
gance, Sir Eric Geddes was made Chairman of an Economy § ™@ 
Committee of business men, to whom was delegated the § 2eV 
task of overhauling public expenditure. Whether this§ We 
move was the usual Coalition eyewash, or whether Ministers § 8 
had been frightened by public indignation into economy, § °4 
we cannot say. We are told that the ‘Super Axe” Com: Ger 
mittee, as it has been nicknamed, is setting to work witha the 
will, and that a hundred and one hitherto undreamt of J &¢ 
reductions will be recommended to the Government. These § bee 
“cuts”? are said to be so heavy as not only to balance the § SP 
Budget, but to enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer Fat 
to reduce existing taxation. We don’t believe a word of 
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it, The Committee has no executive or parliamentary 
authority, it can only recommend, and with Sir Eric Geddes 
out of the Government it has no power in nor influence 
over the Cabinet. Every suggested economy will be fought 
to the last drop of ink by every department, whose heads 
are important in proportion to the number of officials under 
them. Nor would any niggling economies be any use to 
meet the financial crisis confronting them. We shall begin 
to believe in the efficiency of Sir Eric Geddes’ Committee 
and in the Cabinet’s zeal for economy when the former 
recommends, and the latter agrees, that we clear out of 
Palestine. This is one acid test for a Jew-ridden régime. 


_ There are others. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is the acute problem that stares us in 


the face, and that will inevitably become worse with winter. 

- There are many causes, each of which is 
Palliatives worked to death by the particular school 
that lives on it, Some persons would have us seriously 
believe that all this overtaxed country need do in order 
to become prosperous is to strain our credit for the benefit 
of the Russian Soviet and to restart the wheels of -com- 
petition in Germany. They are revolving fast enough 
already, though not so fast as the German printing presses 
in depreciating the currency. If we would only forgo 
“Reparation,” so we are told, all would be well—but 


-we have not received a penny for Reparation, and Ger- 


many’s malignant energies are devoted to seeing that we 
never do. She will destroy herself in order to hurt us, 
we are asked to believe. Unfortunately, she is not destroy- 
ing herself. We could endure that misfortune. The root 
cause of our trouble, as of European unrest, is not that 
Germany was too harshly treated in Paris, but because 
the Peace terms were too easy, and because we have 
encouraged her to evade every obligation. Had the parts 
heen reversed, we should have witnessed a vastly different 
spectacle—there would have been no sentimentalizing in the 
Fatherland-over ‘‘ Britain’s inability to pay clamour 
to remit Reparation. On the contrary, the last penny 
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would have been ground out of us. Where there is a yill 
there is a way. We could always -have made Germany 
pay her fair share of the war which she forced on us, but 
our Politicians of all Parties infinitely prefer that the 
British taxpayer should be “bled white” before the 
German taxpayer is incommoded. It is common know. 


ledge that, although Germany lost the war, German tax. 


payers are to-day immeasurably less oppressed than the 
taxpayers of Britain, who were told that she had won the 
War. It is a triumph of Coalition Policy, rapturously 
applauded by Liberalism and Labour—for obvious reasons, 
Under the circumstances, we find it impossible to interest 
ourselves in the miserable palliatives by way of ‘ Relief” 
measures with which the Government propose to deal 
with the Unemployment so largely of their own creation, 
We don’t even know which of these measures are serious, 
We only know there is great misery. : 


SURPRISE is widespread at the striking contrast between 
the opinions expressed in print on the subject of the Prime 
: Minister and those to be heard wherever 

the Britons of either sex foregather. To read 
ewspapers ; 
the newspapers—almost any newspaper in 

any part of the United Kingdom—one would imagine that 
not only is Mr. Lloyd George heaven-born and divinely 
inspired, omniscient, infallible, and indispensable because 
irreplaceable, but that he is adored from one end of the 
country to the other. The private comments on_ the 
Coalition and its chief convey a totally different impression, 
suggesting as they do that the vast majority of the people 
are longing to see the last of the one and the other. That 
the Press falsifies public opinion in the interests of the 
Government is obvious. The phenomenon is observable in 
the provinces as in the metropolis, in Scotland as in England 
and Wales. Its panegyrics verge on the ridiculous. Such 


flunkeyism is a relatively new development, but then s0-. 


is the creation of a flunkey Press. Mr. Lloyd George has 
been exceedingly clever, or rather cunning, in ‘ nobbling” 


the newspapers as well as many leading news agencies,’ 
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by exploiting our national weakness, viz. snobbishness— 
the positive itch for titles that pervades a considerable 
percentage of the middle classes. A return of ‘“‘ Honours ” 
conferred on the British Press since December 1916— 
when the present Coalition was formed—would explain 
many mysteries now incomprehensible. Leading proprietors 
have been paid in peerages or steps in the peerage 
or baronetcies, and the lesser lights of the journalistic 
world with lesser ‘‘ Honours,’? down to the K.B.E. and the 
0.B.E. All that is required of them in return is to chant 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which they do whole- 
heartedly morning and evening, but especially on Sunday. 
Unusual pains have been taken with purely local journals, 
which had never previously basked in the sunshine of official 
favour. Thus a mighty machine has been fashioned to 
work the legend of the Welsh Wizard who “ won the War” 
and who in peace will make a new heaven and a new earth. 
Whenever, as not infrequently happens, the Government 
does something which even the Daily Toady and the Evening 
Sycophant or the Sunday Bootblack cannot defend or palliate, 
the blunder is debited to one or other of the Prime Minister’s 
colleagues. Whenever anything happens out of which 
Coalition capital can be made, it is exclusively attributed 
to ‘the marvellous genius ” of Mr. Lloyd George. Q.E.D., 
K.B.E. 


AttHouGH the Northcliffe Press may not always be judg- 
matical in its treatment of Lord Northeliffe’s tour, and 

may unwittingly arouse a certain amount 
ue. of prejudice by its occasional lack of dis- 

cretion, the tour is nevertheless an important 
and interesting event, because, despite his detractors, Lord 
Northcliffe is a very important as well as a very interesting 
person. Whether you agree with his opinions or not— 
we violently disagree with some of them, notably his 
unhappy attitude on the Irish question—he is a man who 
counts, wherever he may be and whatever he may say or 
do. His views tell because they carry far. Thus, when he 
is wrong, as over this miserable Sinn Fein affair, his influence 
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and support of a rotten Government pursuing a rotten 
policy enable more harm to be done in a shorter time than 


would be otherwise possible. The Times support of the 


League of Nations has alone enabled that farce to continue 
playing ; its backing of Zionism in Palestine, of Montaguism 
in India and of “ self-determination”’ in Egypt is largely 
responsible for those developments and their general lower. 
ing of British prestige. If Lord Northcliffe also followed 
Mr. Lloyd George in becoming anti-French and pro-German, 
we should see a diplomatic debacle throughout Europe, 
The International Jew would triumph all along the line, 
and Germany would even be more confident than she is of 
retrieving her defeat. There is no sense in belittling the 
power which under modern conditions a man like Lord 
Northcliffe obviously and necessarily wields, or in boycotting 
a tour which may exercise no small influence over the for. 
tunes of the countries he is visiting, as the men on the 
spot evidently realize. Moreover, Lord Northcliffe sets an 
admirable example to other public men, who would be well 
advised to go and see something of the world, which suffers 
not a little from the insularity of British statesmanship, 


blundering from sheer ignorance of the places and people 
affected by our policy. It is becoming impossible for the 


British Empire to be governed by stay-at-home politicians, 
few of whom have so much as seen a Dominion, while they 
are equally innocent of foreign countries. They would do 
well to take a leaf out of Lord Northcliffe’s book—their 
minds need enlargement more than his. 


By common consent Lord Northcliffe has rendered a con- 
spicuous service to Australia and the Australians by saying 

openly what their well-wishers have long 
Empty 


: thought, but which hitherto no one whose 
Australia 

words carry had ventured to say publicly. 
He did not force his views on his guests, having been content 
to see and enjoy the many attractions and wonders of their 
wonderful country ; but the Australians insisted on learning 
what he thought of them and of their “‘ place in the sun.” 
Nor could any thinking Australian regret that at last his 
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compatriots should hear the exact truth from a disinterested 
observer whose opinion they cannot ignore. We can only 
regret that this remarkable interview did not receive the 
full publicity it deserved from the British Press—apart 
from the Northcliffe Press—and that professional jealousy 
should deter many organs from enforcing his timely warning 
and backing his excellent advice to Australia. It was no 
unwarrantable interference with the affairs of the Common- 
wealth, because, whether Australians like it or not, the 
Australian problem is an Imperial problem. Just as Aus- 
tralians would be concerned if they saw the distant Mother 
Country declining while neighbouring nations advanced by 
leaps and bounds, so are Englishmen perturbed at the 
continued emptiness of Australia, whose position—distant 
and exposed as it is—is actually endangered by her lack 
of people. It is not a question to which any of the King’s 
subjects, wherever they may be, can complacently shut 
their eyes, because we are all involved in it, just as the 
Commonwealth would be involved in the insecurity of 


’ Great Britain. About 5} millions of white men (including 


women and children) inhabit that huge island continent. 
Their increase has been perilously slow. They numbered 
3 millions in 1889, and under 4 millions until 1905. The 
Australians live, as Lord Northcliffe reminded them, within 


-a fortnight of thousands of millions of coloured people, 


whose annual birth-rate approximates to the total Aus- 
tralian population, viz. 5 millions. Lord Northcliffe was 
“staggered ’’ by the indifference with which this vital 
question is regarded by Australians generally, and he 
advises the immediate adoption of a bold constructive 
policy, providing for the immigration of at least 100,000 
white people a year, rising to 250,000. Many countries 
have saved themselves by immigration and only exist by 
virtue of it. Australia must rise to the occasion before it 
is too late. She will yet bless the tourist who said the 
word in season. 


ENGLAND has fared so badly from the competitive point of 


view in so many games this year that some of us seek con- 
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solation by arguing that Championships den’t matter, 
Why mind if we are beaten all along the line from 
boxing to golf, from cricket to chess, from 
polo to lawn tennis, so long as so many 
Englishmen and Englishwomen play all our games in the 
proper spirit, whether well or ill? This is not very con. 
vincing. It sounds too like sour grapes. We know that 
we are all delighted when our champions win through, 
We also pride ourselves on being good losers, cheerfully 
conceding victory to superior skill, especially when it is 
combined with good sportsmanship, such as we usually 
find in Anglo-American contests. We take it as a great 
compliment that foreigners regard an English crowd as 
the most generous in the world. But we cannot consent 
to permanently take a back seat at games that we 
invented and .mastered. The younger generation of 
cricketers must see to it that we give the Australians 
more run for their money in test matches hereafter, 
Neither can we passively relinquish the Wimbledon Lawn 
Tennis Championships to the United States and France, 
The Americans have swept the board, carrying all before 
them in every match at home and abroad in which Mr, 
W. T. Tilden and Mr. W. Johnston played, while to the 
surprise of the lawn tennis world the all-conquering Made- 
moiselle Lenglen, against whom the best ladies have the 
greatest difficulty in registering so much as a game, col 
lapsed when challenging Mrs. Mallory, the Lady Champion 
of the United States, who had not struck us on this side 


Championships 


as a super-player. The four best ladies at the close of | 


the season are probably Mademoiselle Lenglen, Miss Ryan, 
Mrs. Mallory and Miss K. McKane. When so cautious a 
judge as the Wimbledon Referee (Mr. F. R. Barrow) 
hazards the prophecy, “I shall be surprised if, next year, 
the name of any but an English player goes on to the 


Ladies’ Championship Roll,’ we are entitled to feel that 


English lawn tennis is really looking up. Miss McKane 
only struck her best form late in the year, when in suc 
cession she defeated such fine players as Miss Ryan, Mrs. 
Peacock, Mrs. Beamish and Mrs. Satterthwaite. 
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THE JAPANESE VIEW OF THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


(The Asahi, of which the author of the following article is Special Correspondent 
in London, is one of the most important and influential organs in Japan. 
His views may be regarded as fairly representative of responsible Japanese 
opinion, on which some European and many American newspapers need 
more reliable information than they at present possess.—Epiror, N.R.] 


Ir is understood in well-informed quarters that while 
Great Britain came to regard the suggestion of a Pacific 
Conference as a natural sequence to the Imperial Dominion 
Conference, the actual idea of a Disarmament Conference 
was originally formulated in the United States, and parti- 
cularly among American Senators. Both ideas have crys- 
tallized in the convocation of the Washington Conference, 
which aims at ultimately securing international disarma- 
ment by first elucidating the Pacific situation. By the 
Pacific problem English people seem to understand rivalry 
between America and Japan, and the Americans understand 
it as involving the question of Japanese emigration, the 
Yap mandate, the cable control question, and last, but not 
least, the China question, particularly as regards the affair 


- of Shantung. 


As far as Japan is concerned, the question of emigration 
to America and Australia is settled, because the Japanese 
Government do not intend to send any more emigrants 
to these countries. As regards the final disposition of 
Yap, the Japanese Government had already in 1917 reached 
a clear understanding with the Allied Powers concerning 
the German islands of the South Pacific, and the American 
Government is believed to have been fully informed of 
that understanding. It is correct that when the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers came to discuss at Paris 
the apportioning of Yap, President Wilson proposed to 
internationalize it, in view of the island being a centre for 
international cables, but it should be remembered that 
he did not persist in his suggestion at later meetings, and 
consequently the mandate for Yap was unanimously accorded 
toJapan. The reason why the Japanese Government desired 
to claim the mandate for Yap was not on account of any 
territorial or political ambitions, but simply because they 
desired that their own people should recognize that the 
efforts in the common cause of the Japanese Navy in 
the Pacific had been fully appreciated by the Allies. The 
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Japanese Government had also expressly defined the lines 
of their policy towards Shantung from the very beginning 
of the war, as, for instance, in the note to the German 
Government dated August 15, 1914. The sole object of 
Japan in undertaking the siege of Tsingtao, after consulta. 
tion with her allies, was to uproot German influence in the 
Far East. It was Germany who invited Russia and France 


to intervene in the peace negotiations between Japan and - 


China in 1905 and created the precedent of leasing Chinese 
territories by retaining for herself Tsingtao, and it was. 
quite natural that Japan should always regard this posses. 
sion, the base of German influence, as a great menace to 
the security of the Far East. As a matter of fact, the Germans 
in Tsingtao were prepared in August 1914 to open hostilities, 
the Far Eastern Squadron having actually commenced to 
seize ships and plan attacks on British territory in the Pacific, 
Japan, therefore, felt the urgent necessity of taking prompt 
action against Germany in order to limit the sphere of 
hostilities and to maintain peace in the Far East. This 
being the case, it cannot now be said that the siege of 
Tsingtao was due to territorial ambition. Japan’s aims 
and objects were clearly displayed in her declaration of 
war against Germany, and her policy, particularly regarding 
Tsingtao, was fully explained once more at Paris in Apri 
1919 by the Japanese delegates to the Peace Conference, 
Count Uchida, the Foreign Minister, endorsed this policy 
even more plainly in a statement published at Tokyo in 
July 1921. When the Treaty of Peace with Germany 


became effective in January 1920, the German rights and— 


interests in Shantung legally passed into the possession 
of Japan, by virtue of the provisions of that Treaty, 
and Japan invited the Chinese Government, through her 
Minister in Peking, to open negotiations in regard to Shantung 
in pursuance of her repeated declarations; the Chinese 
Government, however, deigned no reply to that invitation; 
Having received from the German Government the various 
documents specified in Article 158 of the Peace Treaty, 
the Japanese Government again approached the .Peking 
Government in April 1920 with the same object, and it 
was not until May 22nd that the Chinese Government 
sent a reply. They declined to negotiate, on the ground 
that China, not having signed the Peace Treaty, was not 
-in a position to negotiate directly with Japan on the basis 
of that Treaty, and furthermore, that Chinese public opinion 
had assumed a strongly antagonistic attitude towards 
Japan’s claims so to dispose of the Shantung question. 
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The Chinese declared that they refused to sign the Peace 
Treaty because China was entitled, as one of the Allies, 
to receive Tsingtao directly from Germany, but there is 
ood cause for stating that the principal reason was that 
the Chinese delegates could not find any other excuse for 
refusing their signature, and their American advisers backed 
strongly their refusal to sign the Peace Treaty. The reason 
why the Japanese Government could not persuade the 
Peking Government to open negotiations on the Shantung 
question, and why the settlement of the question up to now 
has been delayed, is that no Peking Government has been 
strong enough to take any responsibility for international 
diplomatic decisions. 

Since the Revolution of 1911 China has been continually 
in a state of strife, and only during the Yuan-Shih-kai 
régime, which lasted four years, was any appearance of 
unity maintained. The division which separated North 
and South in China commenced in 1915, when a group 
of Tuchuns (Governors-General) enforced the dissolution 
of Parliament in Peking. Since then three Conferences 
have been convoked at Shanghai with the object of re- 
establishing peace, but, so far from being successful, con- 
ditions in China have been steadily going from bad to worse. 
At first the differences were between the Military Party 
in the North and the Civil Party in the South, but later 
internal dissensions broke out in the ranks of these partisans 
themselves, which frequently resulted in an actual appeal 
to the force of arms. 

These events helped to produce a state of chaos, and, 
in effect, the Peking Government actually controls only 
Peking and its neighbouring provinces, in spite of the fact 
that it is recognized by the Powers as the sole Central 
Government. 

The Southern Government, under Sun-Yat-sen, controls 
the Kwangtung Province only, and fighting is proceeding 
with the adjacent province of Kwangsi. 

The provinces: of Yunnan, Kweichau, Szechwan, and 
also Hunan, have all proclaimed their independence, whilst 
Chekiang, Shensi and Fukien belong in name only to 
the Peking Government and actually are in a state of revolt. 
The whole region of Mongolia is also adopting an antagon- 
istic attitude towards the Peking Government. 

To turn for a moment to the important personalities 
who are playing a part in these unfortunate events, there 
are the Generals Chang-Tso-lin and Tsao Kun, who, though 
apparently on cordial terms, are in reality intriguing against 
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each other, while the Prime Minister, Chin-Yun-peng, jg 
entirely powerless. The Tuchuns, Wang Chan-yuan ip 
Hupeh and Lu-Yuan-chang in Chekiang, are fighting. with 
their neighbours on the side either of General Chang-Tgo. 
lin or General Tsao Kun. They are alike regardless of the 
President and the Prime Minister of the Chinese Republic, 

In the South conditions are even more chaotic. |) 
the province of Shantung, Sun-Yat-sen, the President, and 
Chen Chiung-ming, the Military Governor, are antagonistic 
to each other. It is obviously impossible in these circum. 
stances to secure the unification of China itself, or even a 
condition of peace between the North and the South. 

The possibility of achieving a Federal Union has been 
discussed, but that solution appears to be equally unattain- 
able unless the Tuchuns can be persuaded to give up their 
military powers. There is a general consensus of opinion 
in the Chancelleries of Europe that if the Tuchuns could 
be induced to take this step it would act most favourably 
upon the future of China. The Peking Government, however, 
is quite impotent in the matter, although assured of every 
support from the various European Governments. 

In international affairs, the foreign policy adopted by 
the Peking Government is invariably opposed by _ the 
Southern Government, or by the so-called Student or 
Business groups, who create, moreover, an unfortunate 
atmosphere by malicious reports and by endless intrigues 

The result is that international relations suffer and anti- 
foreign feeling is becoming more prevalent, so that foreigner 
in China are frequently insulted by the ill-educated lower 
ranks of the Chinese soldiery. In cases where local riots 
have occurred, the soldiers have also freely robbed foreigners, 
the Ichang affair being one of the most conspicuous examples 
of this. On this account the British Minister in Peking 
has proposed to the Corps Diplomatique the establishment 
of an international settlement at Ichang in order to obviate 
a recurrence of the danger. 

There would seem, unfortunately, little doubt that public 
opinion in China is too much perturbed by the state d 
internal strife to have leisure for forming a judgment o 
foreign affairs. Consequently, the democratic control d 
foreign policy exercised in most Western countries by the 
pressure of public opinion has no counterpart in China, and 
assistance in the direction of her foreign policy must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Under the present circumstances, to expect the immediate 
regeneration of China by the Chinese themselves is hopeless 
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-When the Taiping Rebellion. broke out in 1852, its leaders 


strongly established themselves at Nanking, and_ their 
partisans overran almost all the provinces. The Peking 
Government was entirely powerless, and order was only 
finally restored by foreign aid. If China is left to find a 
way out of the present chaos without assistance from the 
foreign Powers, the state of disorder will continue for a 
considerable length of time, and the external and internal 
life of the Chinese people will be grievously affected, if not 
actually destroyed. The only possible way to facilitate 
the reconstruction of China will be through the friendly 
intervention of the foreign .Powers, with a clear under- 
standing between them. From this standpoint nothing 
is so opportune as the convocation of the Washington 
Conference at the present moment. 

In view of the opening of the Conference, and also of 


‘the disorder in Chinese internal affairs, the foreign Press 


in China is now strongly advocating the joint administration 
of China by the Powers. This proposal is not only im- 
practicable but excessively harmful, as, although to some 
extent a justifiable suggestion, it will obviously wound the 
amour propre of the Chinese people and uselessly arouse their 
deep suspicions. 

The first thing that should be done by the joint action 
of the Powers would be to give effective support to a reliable 
and competent statesman and to facilitate the formation 
by him of a strong Cabinet in China. The next thing 
would be to provide him with financial assistance. This 
has been, indeed, the line of policy pursued by Japan during 
the last few years, but, only owing to the lack of a clear 
understanding with the other Powers, she failed to some 
extent, in spite of her good intentions, and has been attacked 
as if she was aiming to secure the control of China. In 
view of China’s need of financial support on the one hand, 
and the economic instability of the world on the other, I 
suggest that the Powers concerned should consider the 
joint economic administration of Chinese resources, with 
the object of providing effective assistance for the purpose 
of Chinese reconstruction. For example, the supply of 
steam coal in the Far East is becoming a grave question 
for the shipping interests. China’s resources in coal are 
said to be 995,000,000,000 tons, that is to say, a little over 
a fifth of the total world supply. The powers might agree 
to finance the Chinese Government for the joint working, 
in the manner of trustees, of the coal mines of Chihli and 
Shansi. Such an arrangement, worked out successfully, 
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might not only contribute to the recovery of order in China, 
but would stimulate communication between East and 
West. But, as I have said, any scheme of this sort could 
only be realizable by a perfect understanding between 
the interested Powers. 

Assuming that the Powers arrive at a good under. 
standing on the Pacific question and succeed in planning 
out new arrangements as the result of the Washington .Con. 
ference, what proposals are the Powers going to make in 
regard to the disarmament question ? It is well known 
that England failed to come to an agreement with Germany 
in 1908 on the limitation of naval armaments because of 
her inability to discover a basis for limitation. At the 
Washington Conference the finding of such a_ basis for 
disarmament, or limitation of armaments, is one of the 
most interesting and difficult problems. But if all the 
Powers are seriously intending to reduce armaments and 
to absolutely disavow aggressive intentions, following an 
idea evolved by a well-known public man in, Japan, the 
Washington Conference could feasibly lay down as a ruling 
principle that armaments for offence would not be permis. 
sible and that only defensive armaments, or armaments for 
police purposes, should be considered lawful. The world 
wide competition in naval armament was accelerated by 
the construction of the Dreadnought, and any scheme 
based on the big ship and big gun principle should therefore 
be discouraged, so that it will be safer to limit armaments 
to the mere purposes of coast defence and of protecting 
merchant ships, that is to say, to warships not exceeding 
some 2,000 tons. If the attacking power were severely 
limited and the defensive power remained without limitation, 
this would undoubtedly be a material step towards complete 
world disarmament. 

It is worthy of interest that this idea is by no means 
new to the Japanese people, as in 1638 the Shogunate 
Government forbade the construction in Japan of large ships 
capable of making long voyages, for the following reason. 

There were at that time a number of adventurers of 
Japanese origin who were in the habit of making maritime 
raids on the Chinese coast, and, in fact, on all the coast 
of south-eastern Asia. 

The decree of the Shogunate Government against. the 
big ship was not only due to a natural desire to put down 
this lawlessness in their own subjects, but also because they 
were desirous to avoid the international complications in 
which the actions of these adventurers involved them. 
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It would be of great interest if, at the Washington Con- 
ference, the proposal of a similar plan should eventually 
result in the acceptance of the principle of the small ship 
and the small gun as against the big ship and the big gun. 

All these questions ought to be fully and frankly dis- 
cussed at Washington. Whatever happens there, the 
representatives of the Powers present cannot but come out 
of the Conference with a better understanding and a more 
exact knowledge of their mutual situation. Japan, as 
one of the principal Pacific Powers, has already shown her 
willingness to contribute to the success of the Conference 
by the immediate settlement of the questions of Yap and 
Shantung, even to the point of making sacrifices. This 
conciliatory attitude of Japan will be appreciated by the 
other Powers who are coming to Washington. It is too 
much, however, to expect that all the outstanding questions 
of the Pacific and of disarmament will reach a happy and 
final solution at this Conference. Later Conferences should 
be convened at other capitals, for example, at Tokyo, Peking, 
Ottawa, Melbourne and Manila, so that the Powers may 
always be kept well-informed of the real situation and study 
itonthe spot. It is so absolutely necessary that the principle 
of holding subsequent Conferences should be accepted, 
that the date and place of the next following Conference 
should undoubtedly be fixed by the Washington Conference 
at the end of its own session. 

T. OkAMOTO 
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FOREIGN ILLUSIONS CONCERNING 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


{The author of this article has recently returned from Russia, where he hag 
spent the last six years, and although not a Russian he has a very wide 
knowledge of that, country and an intimate knowledge of the Revo. 
lution. He has not suffered personaily at the hands of either the old 
Russian Government or the Soviet and has ‘“‘no axe to grind.” Hig 
testimony should give pause to less informed observers.—Eprtor, N.R] 


Tue news of a great famine in Russia and the consequent 
intense misery caused in that unhappy country has naturally 
aroused wide sympathy and interest in England, with the 
result that a large amount of popular and official support 
has been accorded to the appeals that have been made 
on behalf of the victims. 

It is unfortunate that the public does not appear to be 
as well informed as is desirable before it is asked to open 
its purse-strings. Jor, creditable as it is to the humani- 
tarian instincts of the English people that they should 
respond in such a whole-hearted and unquestioning manner, 
it is well that they should understand the attitude of the 
Soviet Government in relation to the appeals that are now 
being made to the world, and which have been launched 
through the medium of the world-famed Maxim Gorky. 

When after the Russian Revolution of March 1917 Left 
wing Socialistic newspapers sprang into existence like 
mushrooms, two, i.e. Lenin’s Pravda and Gorky’s Novroye 
Shisn—the latter representing the more moderate Social 
Democrats—immediately took the leading place. 

Maxim Gorky was a personage so well known that any 
paper known as bis own organ must necessarily have met 
with consideration—at least for the time being. 

While Lenin, energeticaily pushing his doctrines, posed 
as the sole being who was entitled to claim a monopoly 
of the means of grace, Gorky aimed at a united Socialist 
front, and endeavoured to bring into his camp all thos 
holding Socialistic ideas and who could be counted upon 
to oppese what was known as “reaction,” and which in 
fact included opposition to a middle-class democracy. 

Lenin, after his unsuccessful attempt to establish 4 
Soviet Government in July 1917, was savagely attacked 
by Gorky, and was uccused of attempting to bring about 
destruction of the revolutionary front. At the same time 
Novroye Shisn waged war against the Coalition Government 
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then in power, claiming that it was being driven towards 
the Right, pointing out the reactionary danger represented 
in the person of General Kornilov and blaming Kerensky 
for being used as a tool of the reactionaries. 


In November 1917, when the Bolsheviks succeeded to 

wer and the Soviet Government was established, Gorky 
addressed an open letter to Lenin in his paper, accusing 
him either of being a lunatic or of being the most cold- 
blooded criminal ever known in Russia. 

The answer to this letter was prompt and emphatic. 
Not only was the Novroye Shisn suppressed and its printing- 
office confiscated, but Gorky himself was put under lock 
and key. Lenin, however, disavowed this act at once, and 
Gorky was shortly afterwards freed. From that time on 
the Bolsheviks made every effort to make capital out of 
his name. 

In the spring of 1918 Gorky joined the ranks of the 
Communist Party—an event celebrated at meetings of the 
International at Petrograd. Gorky had been won over. 
Gorky, the leading literary light of Russia, was voluntarily 
subjecting himself to the party discipline. 

He was immediately entrusted with the ‘‘ Department 
of Culture.” The direction of the whole artistic world of 
Russia was put in his hands. 

In this capacity Gorky has certainly done good work 
during the last few years, strongly supporting rising talent 
and obtaining for artists a position in the State that no 
other class could boast. 

Now he has appeared before the world with a prayer 
for relief—relief to save famine-stricken Russia. It is 
clear that Gorky could not do this on his own responsibility, 
for Gorky is now a citizen of Communistic Russia—a 
member of the Communist Party, and therefore subject 
not only to the laws of the State but to party discipline, 
which is infinitely more severe. It is certain that the 
initiative in the whole matter has been with the Govern- 
ment. Mereschowski, the poet, is probably correct when 
he states that he sees in this appeal for relief a prudent and 
well-considered move on the part of the Central Soviet. 
Red Russia has, in fact, passed through far more severe 
crises than the present famine catastrophe. Since the 
Bolshevik revolution many hundreds of thousands have 
perished, not only by violent death but by disease. In 
these times the Dictatorship, while fully realizing the 
seriousness of the situation, has never suffered from 
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sentimentality. During the terrible Siberian epidemic in 
the winter of 1919-20, when famine and disease raged 
from the Volga to Lake Baikal and threatened the whole 
of that vast district with depopulation, no appeal was 
heard. Hundreds of thousands died, but the Soviet Re. 
public was unshaken. Lenin announced that the fight 
against the epidemic would prove whether the Revolution 
was to be conquered by disease or disease by the Revolution, 


It is now clear that Moscow is not satisfied with the 
progress made towards the realization of the various com- 
mercial treaties, and that the fuller recognition of their 
Government is thereby delayed. It is therefore felt that 
by a sentimental appeal to mankind many obstacles stil 
in the way of that recognition may be removed. . 


The first intention is probably to impress the American . 


people, who by their bounteous relief work throughout 
Europe have shown deep sympathy for those afflicted by 
fate, and who are, moreover, in possession of ample means 
to afford substantial help to Russia. 

However deplorable may be the famine,. the Soviet 
Government will not be shaken by it; and all expectations 
and hopes nourished by the Western European Press, as a 
result of Gorky’s appeal as to the weakening hold of the 
Bolsheviks, will, it is feared, prove again without foundation. 

It must be understood that those in power at Moscow 
are astute and subtle diplomats, who hope from the very 
agony of Russia to obtain a contribution from the world 
that may aid them in the evolution of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

It is, in fact, futile to be deceived by false hopes as 
regards regeneration on the part of the Soviet leaders. On 
account of its very nature the Communistic State can never 
be a peaceful neighbour. It must for ever hold to its first 
object of carrying through a world revolution, and must 
therefore be a “writing on the wall” for all Capitalistic 
States. It can never rest unless it becomes false to its 
very being, but must of necessity press forward towards 
its goal—the victory of the proletariat of the world over 
the capital of the world, in order that one great family 
may be established according to Communistic principles. 
It is considered that only on this basis can a world peace 
be founded, for it is only Communism that can solve the 
problems that for centuries Capitalism has failed to solve. 

Only when the united proletariat of all countries, under 
the leadership of the Moscow International, hold all ad- 
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ministrative authority in their hands, when the last vestige 


of the bourgeois structure is destroyed and the last Capital- 
istic State has disappeared in smoke and ruins, will the new 
order be able to stand securely and ensure a real and lasting 
peace on the earth. As there can be no union between 
fire and water, so is there no peace conceivable between 
such opposites-as Capitalism and Communism. That is 
the firm belief of the Bolsheviks. 

The chief hope of a Bolshevik revolution has up to 
now been placed in Germany, whose proximity as well as 
her powerful industries made her an ally especially to be 
desired. The greatest hopes have been placed on the 
well-organized German proletariat and the war-weary 
German Army, though it has been fully realized that “‘ bour- 
geois ’’ Opposition would be considerably stronger than it 
had been in Russia. Some hopes have also been placed 
in the attitude of the German prisoners of war, who were 
thoroughly propaganded by Bolshevik agents. But even 
among the prisoners interned in Russia a good deal of 
qiticism and even opposition was encountered. The 
German masses were too well educated to accept without 
questioning doctrines of Russian revolutionaries, and con- 
sequently the results, in relation to the effort expended, 
were extremely disappointing. 

It was, however, quite different in the case of the 
excitable Hungarians. The Magyar working men allowed 
aweapon to be pressed into their hands on the mere promise 
that they would receive a horse from the stables of Count 
Palfy or some other neighbouring magnate when the 
revolution took place in Hungary. 

The Chinese ‘‘Chodja”’ were also susceptible, and were 
even desirous of joining the ‘‘ Red Army.” 

It is true that the German prisoners may have had a 
seat deal to do with the November Revolution in 1917, 
but their motives were not Bolshevistic convictions, and 
their co-operation was inspired for the most part by reasons 
ofa totally different nature. 

After the publication of the Treaty of Versailles there 
ose a new wave of agitation, and again Germany was 
the chief hope. It was pointed out that Capitalistic Govern- 
ments could only sign a “peace of thieves,” and that 
Germany, if she was not to become the slave of the Entente, 
would either have to prepare for a new war or seek her 
ture by participating in a world revolution. Moscow 
followed the events in Paris very carefully and refers to 
the League of Nations as the ‘‘League of Lies,” in- 
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somuch as any real “‘ League of Nations” can only, ae. 
cording to the Bolsheviks, be possible through a future 
Communistic order, 

The Bolshevik Government has exhibited a very re- 
markable restraint in the question of the Russian border 
States, which are its western barriers. It considers this 
matter of secondary interest only to Russia. No one can 
prevent France from establishing and supporting States 
incapable of defending themselves, while French support 
to every movement in the nature of a counter-revolutionary 
one is viewed rather with humour than with bitterness. It 
is deemed quite immaterial to Russia how long it takes 
before France sums up the situation in a practical manner 
and rids herself of her illusions. It is not, in fact, for the 
Russian Communist to raise a finger to prevent her buying 
her experience. French policy vis-d-vis the border States 
would, moreover, rapidly go to pieces were it not for the 
support of England. It is in the latter that the most 
important enemy is recognized, and the shattering of 
that enemy is considered as the greatest task before the 
Commune. 

With the failure of Germany to come up to expectations 
(and the hopes of a great German revolution decreased 
during the latter half of 1920), the question of an attack 
on England has again come to the fore, and in spite of the 
commercial relations that were subsequently established, 
the question has continued to be very carefully studied. 

In July 1920 the “international battalions” of Turkes- 
tan received orders to assist the revolutionary movement 
in Bokhara and to raise the red flag on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. Now the standards of the Soviet Republic 
wave on the high plains of Pamir and its propaganda has 
found its way into India. 

In September 1920 a large mission was sent to Turkestan, 
and it is significant that the larger part of the Propaganda 
Department was transferred about that time to the Eastern 
section and its staff sent to Tashkent. There was certainly 
no undue optimism in Governmental circles, and the diffi- 
culties of the work were fully realized. It is recognized 
what a formidable opponent exists in England, but much 
reliance is placed on the power of money wherever the 
oppressed and exploited are to be found. As steady dropping 
wears away a stone, so it is believed that steady methodical 
boring will finally succeed in driving a hole in the 
wall of British ‘“‘ Imperialism.” By relentless, _ tireless 
effort it is hoped to undermine the influence of England 
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in one of the main foundations of her strength and — 
power. 

, Nor has the Yellow race been ignored. The Chinese 
especially are a source of great interest, and the new paper 
money of the Soviets has been printed with the following 
words in Chinese: ‘‘ Workers ot the world unite.” It is 
questionable how far the watchfulness of Japan can thwart 
the advance of Bolshevism in Korea; up to now the most 
intensive agitation has not met with any effect. 

But the work is to be continued, for the principle of 
the offensive can never be relinquished; only the manner 
and time will change. Special interest has also been 
devoted to the Danubian problem. Moscow is still certain 
that the solution adopted by the Entente can never be 
a permanent one, and naturally sees the only hope in the 
Communistic solution, considering, moreover, that such 
solution only can pave the way for a revolution in Italy. 

Communism works in every Capitalistic State like a 
bore-worm in wood—in the dark before it comes to the — 
surface. It has its representatives everywhere and _ its 
workers and pioneers in whatever humble capacity. 

Its protagonists have infinite faith in that they believe 
that no State is so securely built that its foundations 
cannot be shaken. Tchicherin is reported to have shown 
a visitor the Propaganda Department, and to have remarked 
that the influence of these people on the proletarians of 
all countries is stronger than the will of the Govern- 
ments of the countries in question in their efforts to crush 
Bolshevism. 

If Communism succeeds in strengthening Russia mili- 
tarily, and, more important still, in raising her economically, 
then she will be a far greater danger to the world than 
was ever the Russia of the Czar. 


When Lenin and his colleagues first succeeded in seizing 
power in Russia they hoped, and indeed believed, that 
their power would be consolidated and strengthened by 
revolutionary movements throughout the world. That 
hope has now vanished and an inverse process is in 
operation. 

The policy is to strengthen Russia as a Communistie 
State, in order that she may form a secure and stable base 
for fomenting revolution in other countries. 

That, and that alone, is the reason for.the ‘‘ concessions” 
of which so much has been heard lately. There is no 
change whatever in the Bolshevik creed or methods of 
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carrying it into operation as far as the foreign policy is 
concerned. Nor can there ever be changes. 

Expediency, however, has dictated certain measures ag 
regards interior policy, and too often these have been taken 
to indicate a change of heart on the part of the Bolshevik 
leaders. 

It is worth while to examine some of the principal 
‘** concessions” and the reasons that induced them. 

In February of this year the wheat monopoly was 
abandoned. Up to that time the peasants were compelled 
to give up the whole of their wheat crops to the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the small proportion they 
were allowed to retain for their own consumption. For 
the wheat thus surrendered 35 roubles ,a_ pood, ie 
16 kilograms, was paid, whereas sold sub rosa it would 
fetch 1,500 roubles. The direct and almost immediate 
consequence was naturally a great falling off in the wheat 
harvest, for the peasants would not trouble to cultivate 
their land, for the benefit of the Government. In Western 
Siberia, for instance, one of the chief grain-producing areas, 
the crop in 1920 was only some 40 per cent. of what it had 
been the previous year. 

Lenin himself had for some time advocated the recon- 
stitution of Russia by trade, but up till the present year 
had been overruled by his colleagues in the Government. 
In 1920 he had tried, therefore, to go through with the 
programme of the extremists, though he had in several 
speeches warned the party of the difficulties. 

The more desperate state of affairs in the winter of 
1920-21 enabled him to carry his point against even 
their considerable opposition. By a decree published in 
February 1921 the producers of wheat were permitted to 
sell at whatever price they could obtain and compulsory 
sales to the Government were abandoned. Following 
this decree, and directly arising out of it, all Govern- 
ment restrictions over interior trade were withdrawn, 
though there still remained a certain surveillance over 
profits. 

In June 1921 a further important decree was published, 
which aimed at the revival of Russian industries, and there- 
fore to enable the negotiations which were then being 
undertaken in foreign countries, especially England, Den- 
mark and the United States, to fructify. This decree 
allowed the Government factories to be taken over by 
individuals for private profit. The principle of national- 
ization was thus abandoned. It was hoped by this means 
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to stimulate production and to revive the industries which, 
under State control, had fallen into decay. 

The Bolshevik Government has been compelled to face 
the fact that four years of Communism in practice has 
shown a decrease in production in everything except in 
political agitation, which has increased immeasurably. It 
has now recognized that discontent has taken hold of 
every class and that the suppression of private enterprise 
and of the idea of personal possessions has been responsible 
for the economic breakdown. With characteristic pliancy 
the Government is now endeavouring to meet this situa- 
tion in order to be able better to reach its real and never- 
changing goal. 

In spite of all contrary opinions and assertions, it is - 
probable that Communism will be able to maintain itself 
in Russia for long, and that Communistic Imperialism 
will no more relinquish its expansionist tendencies than 
did Czarist Imperialism up to almost the last moments 
of its existence. 

The ways and means of attaining these ends are different 
and the nature of the weapons has changed, for Communism 
is more adaptable and more subtle in its methods. But a 
fight to a finish has been declared on the entire ‘‘ Capital- 
istic bourgeois ’’ world, and in this fight there never can be, 
and never will be, any compromise. There will certainly 
be pauses, as in battle, to regain strength and breath, but 
any real peace is both theoretically and practically impos- 
sible. Economic agreements with the outside world there 
can be—in fact, there must be, for exhausted and famine- 
stricken Russia needs the rest of the world far more than 
the rest of the world needs Russia. But beyond such 
agreements no further vrapprochements can be expected 
while the present order reigns in Moscow. 

Though it is against the opinion of the world, it is 
stated here that at present there are no signs discernible 
of the fall of that order. 

There is in Russia only one organized party—the Com- 
munist or Government Party with a wonderfully com- 
plete and detailed machine for the control of the country. 
Organization has enabled a comparatively small body of 
determined men to maintain itself in power for nearly 
four years against numerous internal and external enemies. 

Since all printing-offices are Government property and 
only work for the State; since Government institutions 
alone are empowered to issue the paper on which news 
can be printed, the Press is limited to Communistic party 
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organs. The secret police, or Tsche-Ka, with the right to 
inflict the death penalty at will, are everywhere. If the 
Moscow Dictatorship had no other power at their disposal 
than this machinery, the terror it inspires undoubtedly 
forms an important factor against internal unrest. 


Peace is above all the supreme demand in Russia. - If 
the masses have peace and can satisfy their hunger, they 
will incline to accept their lot, though it may be no very 
bright one. The Russian, it must be remembered, is modest 
in his demands. He makes no great claims on life, nor 
does he ask for any political freedom, for he has never 
known it. 

The few months in 1917 which might have shown 
signs of his fitness for such freedom ‘have demonstrated 
clearly to the world that Russia is not “ripe” in the 
political sense, and that at present it is only an “iron 
hand” that can govern her. = 

The knout is again in power. When the bare necessities 
of life are no longer lacking, then contentment will reign 
again among the ‘‘ moujiks.” 

Where it was formerly the ‘‘ batoushka’’ Czar who 
gave the order, it is now the Red Comrade Lenin. 
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A TEA PARTY IN DOWNING STREET 


A rew weeks ago I read in the In Memoriam column of the 
tT Morning Post a notice in memory of Commander Cromie, 
y RN., the British naval attaché who was murdered by 
Bolsheviks in 1918 in Russia, and whose death is so far 
Tf | unavenged. On Wednesday, October 12th, I read in the 
game column the three following notices : 


ey 
Ty 
ost SuyTa.—In proud and loving memory of two most gallant brothers, Brevet- 
Major G. Osbert Smyth, R.F.A., murdered October 12, 1920, at Dublin ; 
lor Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Gerald Ferguson Smyth, R.E., murdered 
yer July 17th, at Cork. 
loving memory of Brevet-Major G. O. 8. Smyth, D.S.0., M.C., 
wn R.F.A., shot in Dublin on October 12, 1920. 
ed : ““Ubique quo fas et gloria ducunt ” 
he Wuite.—In reverent and sorrowing memory of my adored son, Lieutenant- 
on Colonel Alfred Philip White, D.S.O., two Bars, East Surrey Regiment, 
late Commander 1/5 South Staffordshire Regiment, 
Hero of Bellenglise,’’ September 29, 1918, 
les who was foully murdered when in the Public Service in Dublin, October 12, 
gn 1920. 
My brave, my noble boy, my pride. 
ho ‘** Blessed are the pure in heart : < - 
For they shall see God.”’—St. Matt. v. 8. 
—-MOTHER. 


On an inner page of the same issue (page 7, column 6) 
‘Tread of the laurel wreath that had been placed at the 
base of the Cenotaph in Whitehall—a short hundred yards 
fom No. 10 Downing Street—bearing the following in- 
scription : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
586 OFFICERS, N.C.0.’s anp MEN 
OF 


HIS MAJESTY’s ARMY, NAVY anp 
POLICE FORCES 


WHO, HAVING FOUGHT FOR KING AND COUNTRY 
IN THE GREAT WAR, 
HAVE SINCE BEEN FOULLY MURDERED 
BY THE KING'S ENEMIES 
IN IRELAND. 
“T saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain, and they cried 


with a loud voice, saying: * How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ?*” 


And then, on the evening of that same Wednesday, I 
read, in the bright luminary of the Cocoa Press, the Star 
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(October 12th, page 1, column 6), an article by their 
‘* Political Correspondent ” headed “ Premier’s Tea Party,” 
with a sub-head ‘‘ Cigars of Peace.” It told me how, afte 
the first meeting of the Peace Palaver was over, “ the 
Premier genially asked the Irishmen, as well as his own 
colleagues, to stay for tea”’ ; and then, after a puff laudatory 
for one of the Premier’s servants, it went on, under the 
cross-head “Cigars all Round : 


The Irish visitors made themselves at home, and for twenty minutes the 
tea party proceeded not only without formality of any kind but with the 
utmost cordiality. 

Conversation was general, and although smoking is not permitted during 
Cabinet meetings, the Premier handed cigars all round and the whole company 
“Tit wp.” 

There was no question about the “ hospitality of the British Government." 

The little diversion was a personal gesture of the Prime Minister, and was 
appreciated by the Sinn Feiners as such. 


PREMIER AND MICHAEL. 


The Premier and Michael Collins appeared to strike sympathetic chords, 
a fact which was pleasantly apparent to everybody in the room. 


What a delightful picture—the King’s Ministers and the 
murderers of the King’s servants smoking the pipe of peace 
cheek by jowl! It only wanted the presence of Lenin, 
Trotsky-Bronstein, Litvinoff-Finkelstein and a few of the 
Bolshevik-Jew assassins of Commander Cromie to make the 
party complete ! 

Though in these post-war days one should not wonder 
at anything our wonderful Government does, a Georgian— 
at any rate a Lloyd-Georgian—Minister being, like the 
peére de famille, ‘‘ capable de tout,” I could not help feeling 
a mild surprise in regard to two points when I read the 
pleasing story of this love-feast. We know that Mr. George 
is a pious soul who knows his Bible well, for he is fond of 
quoting Scripture, more particularly when he is among his 


own “ Welsh hills”? and wants a good stirring peroration 


to wind up a speech to a chapel-going audience. And 0 
I wondered if he had quite forgotten two texts from the 
Bible—one that speaks of ‘innocent blood crying out 
from the ground,” and another (from Revelation) ‘‘ Without 
are dogs and murderers.” 

A moment’s consideration, however, has convinced me 
that I have really no grounds for wonder or amazement. 
We can always trust our beloved Premier to run true to 
form. With him it is simply a case of ‘‘ the dog has 
returned to his vomit.’ Those who are eager to clasp the 
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‘hand of the Bolshevik Jew who murders by the million 


can have no qualms in embracing Sinn Feiners, who, so far, 
have only been able to murder by the hundred. 

There is another wonder, however, that will not down, 
and that is that among those who stayed to break bread 
in this company was Mr. Winston Churchill. Now we know 
that for nearly three years past His Majesty’s Ministers 
have eaten dirt as their steady diet and seem to thrive 
on it, but we do remember that, almost alone in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Churchill made a spirited and statesmanlike protest 
against the recognition by this country of the Bolshevik 
murderers of Moscow as the Government of Russia. We 
remember, too, that as a young man Mr. Churchill held 
the King’s commission and wore the King’s coat on his 
back. Before he was a Cabinet Minister he was “an officer 
and a gentleman.” Accustomed as we are to seeing the 
King’s soldiers betrayed to their death by Politicians, we 
cannot think without a shudder of treachery against our 
soldiers by one who has himself served in the British Army, 
for treachery of the blackest is this ghastly farce of a Peace 
Palaver that is giving De Valera, the gallant Mexican Jew, 
the very thing he wants, time—time to raise, arm and train 
new forces and yet further to consolidate his grip on 
reland. But there is another and more cogent reason 
why Mr. Churchill should hesitate to sit at meat with 
Collins and his fellow-assassins. For a short—a _ very 


-short—time during the late war Mr. Churchill served in 


France, and for the greater part of that short period he 
commanded a battalion—the 6th Royal Scots Fusiliers— 
in the same Division—the famous 9th (Scottish) Division— 
as that very noble gentleman and gallant soldier Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. F. Smyth, D.S.O., one of the two brave brothers 
whose murders are recorded in the In Memoriam notice 
at the beginning of this article. Gerald Smyth was foully 
done to death in cold blood on July 17, 1920, in the County 
Club, Cork, by a dozen bravoes of the I.R.A., and when 
those heroes reported their exploit to their superior officer, 
Mike Collins, who was then “on the run,” that worthy is 
reported to have congratulated them with, ‘‘ Well done, 
boys! Sure, ’twas a great piece of work, bumping off that 
bastard ! ”° 

Smyth’s was a name to conjure with in the 9th Division, 
where he first commanded the 90th Field Company, Royal 
Engineers, and then, from October 1916 till he got a 
Brigade in October 1918, the 6th King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, which replaced Mr. Churchill’s battalion, the 
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6th Royal Scots Fusiliers, in the 27th (Lowland) Brigade 
on the reorganization of the 9th Division in the spring of 
1916. -Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, although, ag a 
young man, he had shown himself a gallant and efficient 
cavalry subaltern, as a battalion commander in France 
lacked something, though he made himself popular with 
his brother-officers and was very hospitable. But in the 
Division he cut less ice, and the trench that was variously 
known unofficially as Churchill’s Folly” or ‘‘ Winston’s 
Folly,” from the time it was dug till the end of the war, 
was a by-word and a joke on the Western Front. It was 
said to resemble Dr. Johnson’s famous leg of mutton, 
which was ‘‘ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-cooked and ill-carved.” 

Mr. Churchill, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in 1916, paid an eloquent tribute to the heroism 
displayed by the 9th Division at Loos before he joined it, 
and this makes it all the more astonishing that, even though 
he was only a short time in it, he should be so lacking in 
all sense of loyalty to the memory of the heroic dead with 
whom he had the honour of serving as to break bread with 
the murderers of one of his old comrades. But there—] 
am a fool of a reactionary! Yes, I suppose I must be a fool 
to expect anything from a Coalition Minister in the year 
1921. England, under its Judeo-Celtic rulers, has travelled 
a long way since Milton wrote : 


Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 


In the time of that great man who was Milton’s master 
and who acted on that great sonnet, England could right 
the wrongs of all Europe. To-day, having had the greatest 
hand in winning the greatest war that ever was fought 
on earth, England stands impotent, unable to protect the 
lives, liberties or property of her own subjects, unable or 
unwilling to avenge tke blood of English men and wome 
cruelly tortured to death by Sinn Fein and_ Bolshevik 
criminals. In these days of national shame and degrada 
tion [ can never pass the Houses of Parliament without 
looking up at the statue of Oliver Cromwell and wondering 
what he thinks of the surrender of England—his England— 
to the unholy combination of “the mere Irish ”’ and the 
Jew plotter. 

How long, O Lord, how long ? 


G. S. MErrKLEJOHN 
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PERSONALITIES IN EUROPE 


Tae war and the Peace Treaties left most of us with a very 
indistinct impression of the character of the various Govern- 
ments which we had set up in continental Europe, and with 
no impression at all of the men in charge of these Govern- 
ments. In fact, they changed from day to day, and we 
had scarcely accustomed ourselves to a Simons, a Witos, 
a Karolyi, or a Mayr before they passed away and were 
succeeded by others, who for the greater part were little 
known to us and appeared and disappeared like transient 
shades. The Europe of our experience had vanished. 
Authority in some countries had very palpably lapsed. 
There were new ideas simmering, mostly of a Republican 
tendency. The great estates were doomed in many coun- 
tries, and universal suffrage with an eight-hour day was 
the rule. But who ruled, and how they ruled, and why 
they ruled, was more or less a mystery to us. Unconsciously 
our ideas of Europe remained those of the old Europe, 
when in fact all the old Continent was in solution, or rather 
dissolution, and among the recently belligerent nations 
there only remained France, the most conservative country 
on earth, standing like an ensign on a hill, to remind us of 
anything that we had known before. 

There is, at all events, one sound rule in life, and that 
is not to speak, write or dogmatize about things of which 
one knows nothing. It is true that one can, as Stafford 
Northcote did vears ago, deliver an address on ‘‘ Nothing,” 
and as most of us know nothing, comparatively speaking, 
we are no doubt quite competent to discourse on that theme, 
or think we are till we try. But obviously, when four 
great Empires are suddenly broken up or diminished, and. 
anumber of new States emerge from the cauldron of a peace, 
and a host of new men from the bourgeois, agrarian, educa- 
tinal and other ranks suddenly assume charge of State 
machinery, and all the play of the old parties is no more, 
then we are in the presence of conditions with which we 
are not acquainted. Unless we are content to take all our 
new ideas at second-hand from other people, who are as 
likely as not to be stupid, wrong, prejudiced, or with axes 
to grind, we must make a virtue of necessity and go and 
see for ourselves. 

At all events, I took that course at the first favourable 
opportunity that offered in the form of a suggestion from 
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Viscount Burnham, and proceeded to make a grand tour 
through Europe on the model of our ancestors, with some 
advantages in respect to rapidity of travel that our forbears 
did not share, but with corresponding disadvantages, among 
which discomforts, dirt, crowds, bad food and the atten. 
tions of train-bandits were among the least. The greatest 
disappointment of all was to find that almost everyone 
whom one knew before had disappeared. The old magnates 
and the gentry generally had little or no share in the new 
governments, and had retired to their castles and _ their 
country houses—so long as they were permitted to retain 
them—to mourn over the regretted past. Here and there 
still stood a Jockey Club with the old amenities, or perhaps 
a few rooms of it were left contemptuously to the members 
of the primeval nobility, but as a rule one was limited to 
shabby and overcrowded hotels and restaurants, and found 
new men and new ideas in all the Government offices. The 
only thing that was not in outward seeming changed was 
the corps diplomatique of the Allies at foreign capitals, 
especially British diplomacy, which is still conducted, so far 
as the Supreme Council allow it to conduct anything, with 
the old-time dignity, hospitality, and charm. But even 
here, as one looks below the surface, one finds that our 
diplomats have not stood still, but are very much alive 
to all the changes around them, and not least to the fact 
that economics now lead politics and need the closest 
watch. The work of our Commercial Secretaries of Lega- 
tion has assumed enhanced importance. 

The future of the world, Lord Salisbury once said, is 
in conversations. I think that it still is. Blue Books, 
reports, dispatches and speeches are all very well and lay 
the bases of knowledge, but nothing makes up for the 
absence of that intimate personal discussion with men in 
authority which enables one to fix their personality in one’s 
mind and to have a notion of what they are likely to do 
in given cases. But one must nowadays make the reserva 
tion that conversations between people who need an inter 
preter is a very inferior form of exchanging ideas, and, indeed, 
most inadequate. I could name a Government of which 
only one Minister knows any language but his own, and as 
this language is scarcely known to any diplomatist or ordinary 
person of the great nations, intimacies are not easy. But 
all the same I have had scores of conversations with most 
of the directing minds of the day in post-war Europe, and 
will proceed to give some slight sketches of just a few of 
the leading characters, so that readers of this Review may 
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note the outlines of the figures which the late convulsion 
has brought to the head of affairs, omitting France, because 
there nothing is changed. 

In the present German Government there are three 
men who count, namely Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, Dr. 
Rosen, the Foreign Minister, and Dr. Walther Rathenau, 
whose chief business is reconstruction. If I do not name 
President Ebert, it is because one never hears his name 
mentioned. Wirth is a tall and powerfully made Swabian, 
forty-one years of age, with a healthy complexion, totally 
devoid of pretentiousness, and indeed with a modesty 
which one hardly expects in a successor of the mighty 
Bismarck. Wirth is generally regarded as an honest and 
courageous man, whose retention in power is equally an 
interest of Germany as of other Powers. This opinion is 
shared by all the Allied and Associated corps diplomatique in 
Berlin. ‘The Chancellor took upon himself the task of accepting 
the Allied Ultimatum of last May, and now has the equally 
unpopular duty of doubling the German revenue in order 
to pay the reparations. We have, in principle, suspended 
the economic sanctions on the Rhine as a tribute to his 
loyal and straightforward dealing, but all the Right parties 
are bitterly hostile to him, and the recent fall of the mark 
will add to his difficulties. If peace is to be preserved 
and further sanctions avoided, the Wirth policy, if not 
his Government, must be continued. The Right are incap- 
able of forming a ‘government, except by dint of another 
revolution, but the Chancellor has a most invidious task 
in front of him, and if he falls we shall have a stormy time 
in prospect. 

Dr. Rosen is a much older man than the Chancellor, 
and is a trained diplomatist of the old school. We have 
heard of him in Abyssinia, at Tangiers and at The Hague, 
ftom which latter capital he came to his new post. At 
The Hague he was boycotted by his colleagues owing to 
some childish question of diplomatic precedence. He is 
experienced and well-informed, but has the disadvantage 
of being considered an enemy of England, for which reputa- 
tion he is unable to account. Like all his contemporaries 
in the German diplomatic service, he probably hankers for 
the old régime, and Dr. Wirth has probably taken him on _ 
account of his knowledge of diplomatic etiquette and wide 
acquaintance with affairs. Rathenau is the most influential 
of the Ministers next to the Chancellor. Skilled in the 
theory and practice of economics, he is also a writer of many 
widely read books, and one of the most remarkable intellects 
VOL. LXXVIII 23 
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in Germany. The preface to his work Von Kommenden 
Dingen explains the man, but perhaps his spirit is too subtle, 
and his elaboration of ideas too Teutonically voluminous, 
to appeal to many British readers. 

Taking Austria next, we find Dr. Heinisch, the Minister 
President, and Herr Schober, the Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister, the leading figures. President Heinisch is a calm 
and dignified country gentleman, without great enthusiasm, 
perhaps, but also without dangerous ambitions. He jg 
a man to be trusted, and his weight is always sure to be 
thrown on the side of prudence and moderation in all things, 
He is a sound practical farmer and highly skilled in the 
technique of intensive production. A steady figure rather 
than a brilliant one, but a sure support of a Ministry in 
difficult days. Chancellor Schober is everybody’s friend 
at Vienna. A charming character and a man of the world 
in the best sense, he was formerly Police President, and 
there is very little about Vienna life that he does not know, 
He is much liked and trusted by the old régime as by the 
new, and can be firmly counted upon to pursue a policy 
of prudence and reserve in these difficult days which have 
come to Austria. Of men in the second rank of authority 
at Vienna I should reckon Dr. Freidrich Hertz and Dr, 
Schiiller to be the most capable. The latter is in the 
Foreign Office, while the former has an office in the President's 
official residence and is a high authority on many political 
and economic questions. In the Austrian banks, which 
have so enormously developed their scope of late, are many 
intellects in the front rank, and in all financial negotiations 
Austria can name very sound representatives. I have not 
met the leaders of the Great German Party, who form 
at present a small minority in the Parliament. Their 
Anschluss programme of union with Germany is liable 
to run Austria upon diplomatic rocks if it be continued, 
but since Herr Schober took over the reins this party has 
given hostages for more prudent behaviour. I have found 
no desire at all in Austria for the return of the Habsburgs. 
Austria is in great straits so far as State finance is con 
cerned, and it is the interest of the Allies to put her on her 
feet again, but remedies tarry, and the valuta goes from 
bad to worse. 

If we turn north from Vienna we find Dr. Masaryk still 
the ruling spirit in Czecho-Slovakia and President of the 
new State. His past services to his country are in the 
memory of us all, and it is to be regretted that for more 
than half of this year the state of his health has removed 
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him from the active conduct of affairs. During this period 
things have not gone too well for his country, which has 
particularly suffered from a somewhat selfish economic 
policy and has difficulties within. Dr. Masaryk’s return 
to Prague from Capri has been hailed with delight by the 
(Czechs, and has been followed by the formation of a Parlia- 
mentary Government with Dr. Benes as Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Cerny, the Premier 
of a Government of permanent officials, had _ before 
this carried on, and it had been Dr. Benes, the 
Foreign Minister, a political child of Masaryk’s, who had 
come most to the front. Dr. Benes is a comparatively 
young man who has won golden opinions in Europe 
during his recent travels. Sound, shrewd, capable and 
active, he has based himself on the Entente, without on 
that account losing touch with Russia and the Slavs, since 
he regards Czecho-Slovakia as the Western advanced-guard 
of the Slav people. He has, by a series of alliances and 
understandings, fortified the position of his country, not 
only against Germany but against Germany’s former allies, 
and has entered fully into the political designs of M. Take 
Jonescu, so far as they aim at the maintenance of the peace 
treaties and at the suppression of all disturbers of the 
peace. One must not talk to Dr. Benes of the Balkanization _ 
of Central Europe. He does not admit it, but on the con- 
trary has large ideas of his own for the creation of the 
United States of Central Europe, which he hopes to obtain, 
after some lapse of time, by a series of economic arrange- 
ments between Austria and the Succession States, which 
will restore some of the old liberty of trade without reviving 
the centralization and political defects of the Habsburg 
regime. In this design he has not yet progressed very 
far, but certainly I have found that Austria and Hungary 
are not without sympathy towards the general idea. 
In any case, Benes is a force to be counted with, even 
if his influence in his own country carries less weight 
than it does abroad. Those twelve divisions which Czecho- 
Slovakia could rapidly throw into the field are a support 
i" her foreign policy and make her enemies beware 
of her, 

It is not necessary to dwell much upon the internal 
politics of Italy, but we may certainly rejoice that her 
internal position has changed for the better during the 
past year, and that the industrial and agrarian troubles, 
in the north and south respectively, from which she was 
suffering acutely not long ago, have given place to a better 
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feeling without disastrous conflicts on a large scale. Iy 


the domain of Foreign Affairs Count Sforza was the pre. 


siding spirit up to the moment of his recent fall, and it jg 
possible that his eclipse may only be temporary. A strong 
Ententist, he understood and carried out in practice the 
reserved and prudent policy of the country. He was always 
a moderating influence in the assemblies of the Powers, 
and possessed an infinite capacity for compromise and 
pacification. If he generally acted with England he was 
unable to follow her in her Near Eastern policy, and sided 
with France in the desire of the latter to revise the Treaty 
of Sévres and render viable the much-reduced Ottoman 
Empire. It is not certain, after all the events of the past 
year, notably the Greek successes and the alliance between 
the Kemalists and the Soviet Government, whether Count 
Sforza’s successor, the Marchese della Torretta, will continue 
the Sforza policy towards Greece and Turkey. There is 
no real want of harmony between Italy’s policy and ours, 
but while England, France, and Italy follow different lines 
of thought, no Entente policy can exist in the Near East, 
nor can any one of these lines of thought be followed up 
to its logical consequences. If the new Foreign Minister 
of Italy can help to bring about a better understanding 
between the three Powers in this part of the world, he will 
do a signal service to the cause of peace. On the political 
side Count Sforza scored a marked success at Rapallo, 
and the Porto Rose Conference was intended to confirm 
this success on the commercial side. Finance, economics 
and emigration are at the back of Italian foreign policy. 
Italy, under its present rulers, has no policy of aggression 
at all and is the enemy of adventures. There is no good 
reason why England and Italy should not march resolutely 
together in the present as they have in the past. 

_ With Hungary we have many sympathies, which are 
often misunderstood both in Hungary and elsewhere. We 
like her people and their leaders. We sympathize with 
her terrible mutilation by the Trianon Treaty and we wish 
her to recover from her misfortunes. But we have to insist, 
with our friends, that the terms of the Treaty should be 
rigidly carried out. Except in this regrettable affair of 
Western Hungary—concerning which the Hungarian case 
has not been presented to us—the ‘“ Royal Hungarian 
Government,” as it still terms itself, has shown great good 
sense since the fantastic fooling of Bela Kun was suppressed. 
Admiral Horthy,. the Cromwell of Hungary, has his enemies, 
but whether we study the record of Count Teleki or Count 
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Bethlen, Count Banffy or his predecessor at the Foreign 
Office, we find that the affairs of this much-mutilated State 
have been conducted with a sense of responsibility and a 


‘gravity that appeal to us. Officially, at least, the harm- 


ful Magyar propaganda in ‘Transylvania has terminated. 
Hungary, taught by misfortune, and too martial not to 
accept the verdict of arms, turns to reconstruction, and 
resolutely excludes adventures, if only from recognition 
of the fact that she will be crushed if she attempts them. 
Hungary is monarchical, but every Hungarian saw the 
folly of King Karl’s recent escapade, and there are too many 
cool heads and experienced hands in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment for great political errors to be perpetrated when it 
is in the power of the Government at Budapest to repress 
them. In her general policy Hungary is more Left than 
Liberal. Power is in the hands of the peasants, amd the - 
smaller nobility are more noticeable in governments than 
the old historic families. No very marked personality 
towers over others now, though Counts Julius Andrassy 
and Albert Apponyi are still in public life, but Hungarian 
Parliamentarism follows English lines, and in spite of 
Trianon there is a considerable English sentiment, not 
lessened by the fact that the upper classes nearly all speak 
English fluently. In Minister Hegedus, who is in charge 
of finance, Hungary has a man who proposes that Hungary 
should save herself by her own exertions, and though there 
may be difficult days ahead for the country, there is a strong 
foundation of real statesmanship which gives hope for 
the recovery and reconstruction of Hungary if she keeps 
herself free from German tempters. 

Roumania has become a country with seventeen million 
inhabitants, in possession of a more than doubled area of — 
territory, with agricultural and mineral wealth which should 
not leave her future in doubt. But she has enemies, among 
whom the Bolshevists, who keep an Army on the Dniester, 
are not the least. All the coolness and experience of the 
King and of his brave Consort, who never despaired of 
her adopted country in the darkest days, are needed to 
guide the ship of State into a safe haven. Three figures 


stand out most prominently in Roumanian politics: first 


General Avarescu, the present Prime Minister, secondly 
M. Take Jonescu, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and thirdly 
M. Bratiano, leader of the Liberals and probable successor 
to the premiership if the Conservatives are upset. Avarescu 
is a distinguished figure and a national hero. Everyone 
has confidence in his probity, his statesmanship and_ his 
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judgment. None of the accusations and criticisms often 
levelled against the politicians of Roumania touch him at 
all, but politics, in Roumania as elsewhere in continental 
Europe, are exceedingly bitter, and the recent withdrawal 
of the Opposition from Parliament has placed him in g 
difficult position. In the domain of foreign politics M, 
Take Jonescu is supreme. Alert, active and wideawake, 
he joins to a fine perception of the motives which sway 
men and nations a ripe experience of diplomacy over a 
series of years, and he has secured the external relations of 
Roumania upon a stable basis. The Little Entente is in 
the main his handiwork, and unites Roumania, Yugo. 
Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and practically Greece, in an 
association for mutual defence which no combination in 
the East of Europe is likely to upset. Poland is also 
associated with Roumania in defence against Bolshevist 
outbreaks, and the bedrock foundation of all is trust in 
the Entente and belief in the permanence of Anglo-French 
amity, without which all the diplomatic scaffoldings of 
post-war Europe are liable to fall down. M. Take Jonesecu 
deserves our approval because he has buttressed up the 
Peace Treaties by his fruitful activity in a quarter of Europe 
to which we pay less attention than we should. If the 
confidence of the King and of the head of the Government 
are indispensable to him, it has not been wanting; and cer: 
tainly this famous Foreign Minister, supported as he is by 
a powerful Army, which is credited to be the most solid 
of all Roumanian institutions, has deserved well of his 
country and the Entente. 

In Poland the Presidency of Marshal Pilsudski scarcely 
seems compatible with the long endurance of any Ministry, 
not even that of M. Witos, and it is not, at the moment, 
possible to say what personalities may hereafter conduct 
the difficult affairs of the reunited country. We shall not 
see Poland reconstructed on a firm basis until she has a 
sound currency, and until the conscience of European 
statesmen is conquered with respect to Poland. A peaceful 
Europe is not conceivable without a strong Poland. Poland 
cannot be strong unless the Allies support her. If they do 
not, the eventuality of a Russo-German combination must 
hereafter be foreseen. These are the considerations which 
ought to weigh in Poland’s favour. Even if the Poles 
appear lawless, feckless, fickle, and inefficient, we must 
remember their past sufferings, and how German, Austrian 
and Russian Armies traversed many times and ruined the 
country almost from end to end. In the domain of finance 
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the preliminary Polish Budget of this year showed a deficit 
of 73 milliards of Polish marks, and the paper currency, 
also in July, exceeded 100 milliards of marks. The very 
vital questions of foreign exchanges and sound currencies 
can only be dealt with effectually by a world combination. 

_ Yugo-Slavia is another country the future of which 
cannot at present be predicted. It has a new King, and 
anew Constitution passed by a small minority. Our admira- 
tion of the valour and constancy of the Serbs during the 
war cannot blind us to the fact that Yugo-Slavia as a State 
has not. yet reached the condition of political stability 
and administrative order that are desirable, and that M. 
Pachich has serious trouble with his Communists, with 
the Croats and Slovenes, with finance, with trade, and with 
tarifis. The country is potentially powerful and has great 
resources. Its Army is already a serious force. But the 
building up of a solid State out of such discordant elements 
as Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes must be a work of time, 
and until time has elapsed a profitable study of personalities 
is unobtainable. 

It is different when we turn to Bulgaria and to Greece. 
Bulgaria remains a monarchy, and her young King Boris 
is one of the most agreeable figures in the East of Europe. 
Self-sacrificing, and with a strong sense of duty, he has 
become a popular figure, and is the most democratic of 
Monarchs. So far as depends upon him, no adventures 
will ever be undertaken by Bulgaria. But his country 
lives in an atmosphere of foreign suspicion, and the Agrarian 
Party now in power does not include the best experience 
and brains of the country. M. Stamboulisky, the Prime 
Minister, is a son of the soil and a product of the Balkan 
times. His record in the past and his opposition to ex-Tsar 
Ferdinand and the war give him some right to complain 
that his Ententist sentiments, and those of his Government, 
are not taken into account. But Bulgaria’s past treachery 
and crimes have aligned the world against her, and particu- 
larly the Little Entente, which suffered most from Bulgarian 
rapacity. It is perhaps the fundamental error of the 
Government of Sofia not to recognize that a few men who 
are well-intentioned do not absolve a whole people from 
their past offences. Bulgaria is held in deep suspicion 
still, and M. Stamboulisky has displayed some indiscretion 
in his conduct of external affairs. He should have resolutely 
opposed the suspicious relations with the Kemalists and 
the Reds from the very first, and though he may be guiltless 
—and even his chief political opponents inform me that 
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they believe him guiltless—of any design to make agreg 


ments with Turks or Reds, he has allowed many suspected ' 


characters to come to Sofia and to stay there, while certain 
Bulgarian missions to Russia and Asia Minor are subjects 
of deep suspicion. If the Little Entente is filled with 
harsh views about Bulgaria, the latter has deserved them 
by her past offences, and has urgent need of the greatest 
frankness and straight-dealing in her foreign policy if she 
desires, not only to regain the confidence of her neighbours, 
but to prevent worse things happening to her than have 
happened yet. 

When we come to Greece we find that the Powers are 
most unfortunately divided in their attitude towards her, 
_England on the whole wishes to support her if the King 
can make good, and would have been prepared to ratify 
the Treaty of Sévres while accepting the King passively, 
France dislikes the King, and is, or was, all for the revision 


of the Treaty and for supporting the Turks. Italy accepts - 


without question the plebiscite which recalled the King, 
but joins France in her policy towards the Turks. An 
utterly invertebrate policy has therefore resulted. We 
leave all our Ministers at Athens, though we have not 
yet recognized the King. Though it was at our urgent 
request that Greece sent an Army to Asia Minor to drive 
Kemal back, we have not supported our agent either with 
men, money, or active sympathy. The position of the 
King is therefore difficult, and that of his Government still 
more so. The Basileus is everything in Greece. He was 
recalled by the all but unanimous vote of his people. Yet 
he is still kept in Coventry by the Allies, whose Ministers 
have no relations with the Court officially. Judging the 
King by his acts, he undoubtedly has the country with 
him, has restricted himseif to his constitutional réle, and 
has led his Army in the popular Crusade against the Kemalists, 
who are now allied with the Reds. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, both the King and his people long for 


British friendship and assistance, and fully believe that 


they are fighting England’s enemies at England’s instigation. 
The repute of England in Greece stands so high as to be 
predominant, but Greece is a little country which has 
accepted a mission almost too great for her resources, and 
it is high time that the Allies should compose their differences 
and bring this contest to an end. 

_ There are many fine intelligences in Greece, which will 
never want for statesmen, or men versed in finance or 
affairs. M. Gounaris still leads the largest party in Parlia- 
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ment, and in relation to foreign politics the country to a 
man is solid behind the Government, which believes that 
it is merely continuing, in external affairs, the policy of 
M. Venizelos. M. Gounaris is more highly considered in 
Greece than he is in certain foreign capitals, which still 
show a considerable suspicion of him. He is a good speaker 
with a good presence, and has gathered round him a capable 
body of Ministers. M. Stratos is another man who is well 
considered by many, and at the head of the National Bank 
is M. Maximos, who is among the first financial authorities 
of the day. But the circumstances of the time indicate 
not obscurely that Greece is pursuing a policy in Asia 
Minor beyond her strength to terminate, and that it is not 
to her Greek personalities, but to those of the Entente, 
that must fall the conclusion of peace. 


If we study all the leading personalities in turn, I think 
we can say that if, for the most part, they lack the distinction 
and prestige of the pre-war days they are one and all 
honestly doing their best to promote peace and reconstruc- 
tion. I have found no evidence of ill-will. The affairs 
of Governments are as a rule in the hands of previously 
unknown men, humble often in their origin, with no adven- 
titious aids of great names, great successes, wealth, or social 
distinction. They live very modestly, and Giolitti’s humble 
home is evidence of the fact. There is no social splendour 
anywhere, no parade, and no pretence of it. But there is 
a great lack, sometimes amounting to a complete absence, 
of authority. It is for this reason that the yearning for 
Monarchy has returned, especially among the prouder races, 
who resent the lack of distinguished representation in their 
directing circles. The arm of the State does not reach 
very far, and the hand is often weak. Parliamentary govern- 
ment is not yet anywhere completely acclimatized. There 
are Governments of caretakers and permanent officials. 
There are Coalitions of somewhat discordant elements. 
There are Oppositions on strike, and there is here and there 
a form of pseudo-democratic tyranny. The vanquished 
are more or less disarmed, but the victors, England and the 
United States excepted, stronger than ever. There is an 
apparent lack of great men, and if I say “apparent”? it is 
not because I underrate the sterling qualities of many men 
now at the head of affairs, but because experience shows 
that statesmen do not spring into life all of a sudden, like 
Minerva from the head of Zeus, but grow slowly in repute 
and authority from a whole series of long experiences and 
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successful endeavours. Scarcely any one of the men at 
the head of affairs on the continent of Europe, a king or 
two apart, has at his command this solid backing of prestige 
to affirm his position with his own people or to exercise 
authority abroad. Good-will, high character, — brilliance 
and industry many possess, but only time and a past 
record of real successes can affirm the predominance of 
a statesman, and therefore we must, I think, legislate 
for the long continuance of this want of prestige, and 
for the internal weaknesses, and perhaps upheavals, which 
may result from the failure of real authority in post-war 
Europe. 
C. A Court REPINGTON 
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DID LORD DERBY WRITE SHAKESPEARE? . 


Tue authorship of “Shakespeare,” though to the general 
public still unknown, is no longer a secret: that is the 
only conclusion to be drawn from a careful reading of 
three recent works which carry our knowledge of the poet 


“much farther than any biographies of the Stratford actor 


whom, to save circumlocutions, we may allude toasShakspere, - 
the only spelling he used twice in his six or seven known 
signatures. These works are: Shakspere and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by the late Henry Pemberton, junior (Lippincott, 
New York, 1914); Shakespeare Identified, by J. Thomas 
Looney (Palmer, London, 1920); and Sous le Masque de 
Shakespeare: William Stanley, VI° Comte de Derby, by 
Professor Abel Lefranc (Payot, Paris, 1919). , 

It is a remarkable fact that within so few years three 
such truth-seekers in America, England and France, after 
minute and scholarly inquiry, should unanimously reject 
the Stratford theory as ill-founded and grotesquely extrava- 
gant; and, further, that they, having chosen their own 
roads, arrive at precisely the same conclusions up to a 
certain point—and a point very advanced—in regard to 
the positive side of the problem of the authorship of the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. 

A passing reference to the “‘ Bacon’ theory as now 
obsolete will probably satisfy most readers, as even fanatics 
have never found in it a very tranquil refuge from the 
difficulties of the faith Stratfordians find so easy—and in 
many cases so profitable. The “‘ Rutland” theory, too, is 
quite untenable, even were the accepted date of Rutland’s 
birth incorrect. But the advocates of these theories agree 
with the three latest ‘‘ heretics’ in the attribution of the 
authorship to some highly educated man of culture thoroughly 
familiar with Court life and usages and at home in the 
society of monarchs and nobles. Insomuch, too, as the 
“Rutland ” theory is based on Rutland’s journey to Holland 
in 1601, it is well to note that his friend Lord Derby was 
then, according to an existing document, preparing to 
accompany him and that he presumably did so. 

The late Mr. Pemberton begins by stating that “‘ nearly 
all the biographies of William Shakspere are open to 
criticism in that they give an inaccurate account of his 
life; that they disregard the contemporary evidence re- 
garding him; and they present a picture of his environ- 
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ment that is sure to mislead the general reader.” This ig 
the simple truth. He then, with great fairness, reviews 
knowledge based on (1) Tradition; (2) Contemporary All. 
sions; (3) Inferences from the Shakespearean dramas and 
poems; and (4) the Actual Facts of his life as shewn_by 
contemporary documents. 

The first source gives paltry results the reverse of 
flattering, and as all these traditions are belated they may 
be neglected. 

The “Contemporary Allusions,” collected in Ingleby’s 
Centurie of Prayse, are such as we, for instance, might 
write of Disraeli. We saw him in the flesh; but that he 
did not write Hothen, Charles Auchester and other anony- 
mous works, and that he did write Sybil, we can only state 
as a general opinion; and we might quote from all those 
works and deduce and remark upon the qualities of the 
authors without knowing their real names, their number 
or conditions. Disraeli, for all most of us know, may 
have had a novel-writing ghost. Pemberton quotes Fleay, 
who says very justly of the allusions : : 


They consist almost entirely of slight references to his (Shakspere’s) pub- 
lished works, and have no bearing of importance on his career. Nor, indeed, 
have we any extended material of any kind to aid us in this investigation. 
Nor can he be traced in any personal contact beyond a very limited circle, 


although fanciful might-have-beens, largely indulged in by his biographers, _ 


might at first lead us to an opposite conclusion. 
Mark Twain says: 


About him you can find out nothing. Nothing that even remotely 
indicates that he was ever anything more than a distinctly commonplace 
person—a manager, an actor of inferior grade, a small trader in a village that 
did not regard him as a person of any consequence... he hadn’t any 
history to record. There is no wey of getting around that deadly fact. And 
no sane way has yet been discovered of getting around its formidable signi- 
ficance. 


This bluntly stated truth proved so distasteful to Sir 
Sidney Lee that he dismissed Mark Twain’s arguments 
with the pompous remark that— 


his intervention in what he called ‘tthe Bacon-Shakespeare scuffle” proved, 
as might be expected, that his idiosyncrasies unfitted him for treating 
seriously matters of literary history or criticism. 


Mark Twain might have made the ‘‘retort courteous” by 
complimenting Sir Sidney Lee on the fact that his skill in 
“adapting ’’ quotations fitted him admirably for acting as 
a defender of the Stratford faith ! 
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From the works themselves, however— 


we find (says Pemberton) that the author was undoubtedly a man of cul- 
ture, and one perfectly familiar with the manners and customs of cultured 
people. . - - Every one of his plays—The Merry Wives of Windsor excepted 
—is either placed immediately in the Court, or else portrays Court life... . 
Idoubt if there can be found in any instance a breach of what may be termed 
the technical etiquette of Court life . . . and invariably the language given to 
kings, princes and noblemen is peculiarly appropriate. 


In no play, it may be remarked, is this more noticeable 
than in the one generally regarded as the first—Love’s 
Labour’s Lost—which Stratfordians would have us believe 
was written by the country-bred son of illiterate parents 
shortly after arriving in London to pick up a living as best 
he could. 

Halliwell-Phillips is rightly described as being easily 
first among the biographers of Shakspere as a patient, 
thorough and careful investigator. Yet the facts he gleaned 
were extremely meagre, and the few added since have only 
besmirched the already dingy character of the actor. There 
is not one single good act recorded of that individual— 
not one! As positive contemporary evidence touching his 
character all we have is: (1) that his daughter was born 
six months after his wedding; (2) that he left his home, 
his wife and children, and joined a company of actors ; 
(3) that he was an intimate friend of the two actors Burbage 
and Hemmings, both legatees under his will, who were 
publicly taxed by Ben Jonson in his Christmas Masque with 
being regular practitioners in the vilest of vices (see Charles 
Kingsley’s essay, Plays and Puritans); (4) that he seduced 
a mistress of Burbage and joked about it (Diary of Man- 


| ningham, a contemporary lawyer); (5) that he was behind- 


hand in paying his taxes; (6) that he did not have his 
daughter taught to write; (7) that by a legal dodge he 
cut his wife out of some, if not all, of her dower; (8) that 
he never paid a small debt due from her to an old servant, 
and though dying rich, left his daughter’s dot unpaid, and 
owing a debt of £60 incurred three years before; (9) that he 
had certain shady business transactions and lent money to 
several poor people, suing relentlessly for it and in one 
case having the innocent surety of a defaulter cast into 
prison—this, according to Stratfordians, the act of him - 
who had written The Merchant of Venice! Sir Sidney Lee 
hereupon, as a Solomon come to judgment, remarks blandly 
that ‘‘in the handling of practical affairs Shakespeare 
caught the prevailing spirit of rigour.” As if the supreme 
genius who wrote the Plays could have caught meanness from 
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petty minds beneath as a child catches measles! Was ever 
a grosser insult flung at him !—and all to make the “Stratford 
theory”? fit! 

I pass over the allusion of Greene to “‘ Shake-scene” 
as ‘‘an upstart crow,” not being absolutely satisfied with 
the general belief that it applies to Shakspere of Stratford, 
Meres, who listed twelve of the Plays and the man he 
presumed was their writer, was familiar with them to the 
extent of giving the title of one incorrectly. Chettle did 
not mention nor even indicate him in his famous “ apology,” 
though Sir Sidney Lee professes, and repeatedly misquotes 
to “‘ prove,” that he did, even going so far as to insert 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’ in round brackets (Dictionary of National 
Biography) as though it were -Chettle’s own interpolation, 
Jonson wrote his testimonial years after Shakspere’s death 
and probably for commercial purposes, it being in marked 
contrast with the many nasty things he said of him when 
alive. 

The few and sordid facts disclosed by unparalleled 
research, stimulated by an amusing diversity of motives, 
show the actor to have been nothing more than a sharp 
and moderately successful, but mean and pitiless, business. 
man, and one who was extremely careless, to put it mildly, 
with regard to decency of conduct and the character of his 
intimates. Clearly, if that actor wrote The Merchant of 
Venice, he wrote it as an actor acting a part, and it is 
merely make-believe. But can anyone read it and for one 
moment doubt that it was written in good faith by an 
honest, generous man? Who, being known to have written 
it, could possibly set up as a village Shylock ? 

After exposing the weakness of the Stratford theory, 
Mr. Pemberton begins his search for the real author and 
collects some evidence in favour of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Spenser’s “‘Shepherd of the Ocean.” His argument is 
mainly built up from the Sonnets, which led him to the 
conclusion, based on purely inductive grounds, that the 
city and baths of Bath were referred to in them; that 
Queen Elizabeth (“A maid of Dian’s,” ‘ The fairest 
votaress’”’) was expected at Bath; that the date was 1602 
and the season late summer. Raleigh wrote on August 
12, 1602, to Cecil and Northumberland to meet him at 
Bath. 

The writer of the Sonnets was lame; so was Raleigh. 

The Countess of Pembroke, to whose son, “ Mr. W.[illiam] 
H.[erbert],”’ the Sonnets are almost certainly dedicated, was 
a great friend of Raleigh. (And also of Derby.) 
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The despondency and disappointment of the writer are 
paralleled in Raleigh’s life. (Also in Derby’s.) 

Shakespeare evinces acquaintance with the sea and 
foreign lands such as had Raleigh (and Derby). 

The lines in Sonnet No. 125: 


Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 


are thought by Mr. Pemberton to apply to Raleigh, who 
may be one of the six knights portrayed in a picture of 
Elizabeth landing at Blackfriars, June 16, 1600. The con- 
clusion that the author of Sonnet 125 was one of the bearers © 
of this canopy appears sound—unless dates disagree : also 
the remark that no actor (actors being then classed with 
grooms, etc., and regarded as “low persons’’) such as 
Shakspere would have had that honour; but the question 
will arise whether Derby, two or three of whose intimate 
friends are identified in the picture, was not also a bearer 
and the writer of Sonnet 125. If the picture, described 
by George Scharf, F.S.A., in 1866 in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. 23, pp. 181 and 302, can be found, this 
interesting point may be settled. ; 

Mr. Pemberton’s work is concise, honest, clear and 
refreshingly impartial; but while its destructive part, 
demolishing the Stratford theory, is vigorous, his con- 
structive work, which would give Raleigh the honour 
of the authorship of the Plays, is weak, the parallels and 
allusions being no more convincing than such as can be 
found in favour of several contemporaries; and obstacles 
will be obvious to anyone who with the book reads also 
any biography and the known writings of Raleigh. Many 
of his deductions, too, apply equally well to William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby. 

The work of Mr. Looney, Shakespeare Identified, was 
wfortunately brought practically to its daring but fantastic 
completion before the author had studied the work of 
Professor Abel Lefranc, otherwise he could not possibly 
have stated (p. 448) that ‘“‘ the Derby theory arose from the 
simple fact that in 1599 the Earl of Derby had been occupied 
in ‘penning’ plays.” Had it been possible for Sous le 
Masque to come under Mr. Looney’s consideration before 
he turned his attention to the Earl of Oxford, I am sure he 
would have adopted ‘‘ the Derby theory ” whole-heartedly. 
As it is, the rapports he draws between Oxford’s life and 
the Plays support it very strongly, for Derby married in 
1894 Oxford’s favourite daughter, Elizabeth De Vere, 
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whom he appears, judging from lines in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, to have known since they were boy and 
girl together. Professor Lefranc’s theory had in reality a 
similar inception to Mr. Looney’s will-o’-the-wisp, bein 
the product of a reasoned dissatisfaction with the Stratford 
theory and an examination of the evidence supplied by 
the Plays themselves as to their author’s character, position, 
education and circumstances. The difference is in the 
following out: the French savant presses towards a real 
light and keeps’on firm ground, while the Englishman 
wanders in a bog. All lovers of literature must, however, 
be grateful to Mr. Looney for the scholarly care with which 
he has connected certain facts of Oxford’s life—facts pre- 
cisely such as Derby, his son-in-law, would know and use— 
with ‘‘ Shakespeare’s”’ Works, but must also regret that 
he has passed beyond the true mark in an endeavour to 
set up a theory that is—hopeless. There is no other 
word for it. Oxford died in 1604 ; and though Mr. Looney 
boldly attempts, by cutting out and discrediting a number 
of plays (including The Tempest!) to get round this fact, I 
doubt if he will convince one reader in a thousand. But 
in proving the possibility of close collaboration between 
father- and son-in-law, and in showing that Oxford probably 
gave the model for the Shakespeare sonnets, he has done 
most valuable work in support of the Derby theory. 
Professor Abel Lefrane begins his work, of which the 
title may be rendered as Behind the Mask of Shakspere, 
as both Pemberton and Looney felt compelled to begin 
theirs, by a review of the life of the Stratford actor. Had 
it not been for the careless assumption as a preliminary of 
supreme genius wholly unique in a man of whom facts 
prove nothing that is not ignoble; for the acceptance of 
ill-founded traditions as if they were gospel; for the 
deliberate doctoring of quotations, not to speak of Ireland’s 
and Collier’s forgeries ; the Stratford theory, sepported now 
most vigorously by. a host of profit-sharers in ‘‘ Shake 
speare”’? mugs, jugs and humbugs, would have been 
ridiculed and dropped as preposterous years ago. As it 
is, however, every inquirer must first clear the ground 
of fallacies fabricated by the learned as well as by the 
ignorant. This clearing has been well and vigorously done by 
each of the three authors, and, though quite independently, 
on strikingly similar lines, followed to identical conclusions. 
Professor Lefranc finds that the writer Shakespeare was 
a man intimate all his life with the highest society, highly 
educated, trained in law, a traveller, etc.—all that Shak- 
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spere the actor was not. And he gives a fascinating, all 
too brief biography of William Stanley. 

Second son of the fourth Earl of Derby, this William 
Stanley (born 1561) was a page to Queen Vlizabeth, He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, famous for its 
dramatic representations; studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
then similarly famed; and travelled in France and Spain, 
also probably in Holland with the Earl of Rutland, and 
in Italy, Germany, Denmark and Russia, according to an 
old poem which lauds him as a “renowned” traveller. 
He was abroad for more than three and possibly for 
six years; and for a part of the time at least he had 
as tutor-companion Richard Lloyd, the author of a 
tedious poem of 12,000 lines called The Nine Worthies. 
In HOLOFERNES, the tutor, ridiculed with his Nine 
Worthies in Love's Labouwr’s Losi, a play whose plot is 
laid at the Court of Navarre, where Derby must have 
stayed in going to or from Spain, we may safely follow 
M. Lefranc in recognizing this prosy tutor Lloyd. 

Young Stanley, after returning to England, lost his 
father; and seven months after, his brother Ferdinando 
died without male issue. Thus with but a very brief 
contemplation of such a change, the irresponsible younger 
son, prepared to support himself as a’ lawyer, became 
suddenly head of the great House of Derby, Sovereign of 
the Isle of Man, and heir through his mother to the throne 
of Elizabeth. How deep the meaning we now find in the 
character of PRINCE HAL! 

The new Earl is proved by existing documents to have 
been remarkable for his insatiable quest of all kinds of 
knowledge, combined with a love of seclusion manifest as 
early as his twenty-second year. 

Soon after succeeding to the earldom he married Eliza- 
beth De Vere, daughter of that Earl of Oxford between 
whom and the Plays Mr. Looney traces many correlations ; 
and in A Midsummer Night's Dream M. Lefranc finds the 
introduction, to the bride, of the Chester amateur actors 
of the Midsummer Plays, whom Derby, like his father and 
brother, patronized and protected. Under that patronage, 
too, the most active and interested of the time, was the 
company in which Shakspere was a young actor. This 
company gave several performances at the Derbys’ country 
seats, Lathom and Knowsley in Lancashire. 

Edmund Spenser, who claimed relationship with the 
Derbys and was their neighbour at one period, is generally 
believed to have alluded to Ferdinando Stanley, fifth Earl 
VOL, LX XVIII 24 
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of Derby, recently dead, as Amyntas in Colin Clout. Ty 
the lines which immediately follow, the poet praises Aimoy 


as a great poet; and though this has been claimed by some ] 


Stratfordians as an allusion to their hero, its early date and 
other reasons cause it to be rejected by others. It applies 
perfectly, however, and quite naturally to the younger 
brother, William Stanley, whose crest was an. eagle (Aition), 
and to his name Stanley, which “doth heroically stand.” 
Puns of that kind were then greatly in vogue. Again, “ Our 
pleasant Willy,” whose silence Spenser deplored in The 
Tears of the Muses, dedicated to William Stanley’s sister. 
in-law, is evidently this same William. Here M. Lefranc 
gives us perfectly satisfactory solutions of two “Shake. 
speare Problems ”’ over which much ink has been wasted,+* 

Dr. Donne, who was very intimate with Stanley’s great 
friend, William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (the “* Mr. W. H.” 
of the Sonnets, as we are now justified in holding), dedicated 
seven sonnets to “ E. of D.,” a great poet. As M. Lefrane 
points out, “EK, of D.” either means Earl of Derby or its 
meaning is unguessed. 

Derby, a few months before but a mere younger son 
with slender expectations, in 1594 found himself suddenly 
in a position carrying the very highest prospects and possi- 
bilities, with a strong chance, had he wished to seize it, 
of ascending the throne of Elizabeth. Then all at once, 
without warning, there crashed upon him three fell blows 
. Fate struck her hardest against a strong man. A sea of 
troubles submerged him. Rumour accused him of murdering 
his brother by spells—-at a time when everyone believed in 
magic and disproof was impossible. Rumour, again, accused 
his wife of infidelity ; of being in the affections of Essex 
a rival to the Queen herself. And his dead _ brother's 
wife, by claiming the Derby estates, plunged him into the 
most pitiless and ruinous lawsuit of the time, a lawsuit 
which for about fifteen years weighed intolerably upon hin, 
crippling his resources and driving him into the hands of 


* Spenser’s lines are :— 


AmyntTas, flowre of shepheards pride forlorne : 
He, whilst he livéd, was the noblest swaine, 
That ever pipéd on an oaten quill: 

Both did he other, which could pipe, maintaine, 
And eke could pipe himself with passing skill. 
And there, though last not least is ASr1on, 

A gentler snhepheard may no where be found: 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himselfe heroically sound. 
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Shylocks for the raising of forced loans on properties which, 
after an embittered legal struggle of almost unprecedented 


} magnitude, were finally allowed to be his. 


Ferdinando’s death was caused by poison—Stowe de- 
scribes it in detail; and it is practically certain that the 
murder was an act of revenge by some Catholics for the 
denouncing of Richard Hesketh, who had attempted to 
inveigle him into a plot to seize the Crown. 

It was five vears after, in 1599, that Fenner, reporting 
privately to two correspondents on the Continent as to the 
prospects of Catholics if William Stanley were made King 
of England, wrote that “the Earl of Derby is busied only 
in penning comedies.” The letters were intercepted, and 
are preserved in the State Papers, 

So the younger son, now become head of the family, 
wisely takes warning from the fate of his brother—he 
likewise, as an existing letter proves, being in danger—and 
severs himself from the schemers, turning a deaf ear to 
their proposals and guiding his life, as far as his public 
duties will allow, towards seclusion. And having found 
quietude in a cottage in one of his parks, he writes his 
very soul into the characters of HamLet, Brutus and 
JAQUES, trusting to time to heal the wounds of rumour 
and to end the lawsuit with a family reconciliation, as it 
eventually did about 1610. Then, after a noble farewell 
as PROSPERO in The Tempest, and having relinquished his 
. offices one by one in favour of his eldest son 
ames, he lived in retirement to the age of eighty-one, 
dying in 1642. 

The amount of evidence Professor Lefrane has accu- 
mulated is remarkable and should be absolutely convincing. 
Two or three Stratfordians have reviewed or rather reviled 
it without being able to point out any flaw in his reasoning, 
ay exaggeration in his deductions, any error in his facts, 
ay irregularity in his parallels. I need not go further 
into details here, but will conclude by briefly stating that 
so far as I know all the anomalies and difficulties that 
beset the Stratford theory disappear at once if we regard 
the actor’s known patron, Lord Derby, as the author of 
the Plays, and Shakspere, a business-like actor-manager 
(Greene’s Batillus or Johannes Factotum), as the “ handler ” 
fthem. The relationship of the two men as patron and 
protégé, author and agent, is perfectly comprehensible. 
And how naturally the Derby theory solves the “‘ problems ”’ ! 
For instance: How did Shakespeare gain his knowledge of 
aw ?—Stanley studied at Lincoln’s Inn and endured a 
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long lawsuit. Where did he learn French ?—In France, 
Where was he educated ?—At Oxford. Who were his 
friends ?—The Queen and all the great men of the time, 
Where did he learn all about hunting, horsemanship, fal- 
conry ?—On his father’s estates (some of which lay in 
Warwickshire, by the way). How did he become aw fait 
in Court etiquette ?—As page to Elizabeth. Was he 
musical ?—A Pavin* composed by him is still performed, 
Why did “Shakespeare ”’ write the epitaph on Thomas 
Stanley ?—-Because this Stanley was William’s uncle, a 
noted musician and a player on the “‘ recorders ” mentioned 
in Hamlet. How did he acquire his knowledge of magic ?— 
By his intimacy with his neighbour John Dee, Queen 
Elizabeth’s magician. Why does he show no religious 
bias ?—On account of his future position between Catholics 
and Protestants if called to the throne. How came the 
additions to “‘Shakespeare’s Works” after Shakspere’s death 
in 1616 ?—The real author lived till 1642. 

Basing our replies on the researches of the learned 
French professor, we could go on and on thus explaining 
by Derby’s authorship the things so inexplicable heretofore, 

Can there be any need to ask why such a man, of such 
a temperament, one of so tragic a life, an intense lover of 
solitude, one of so exalted yet so delicate a position as 
Derby, should choose to be anonymous ? Let us remember 
that anonymity was then usual and many a writer of position 
appointed his Batillus, as Greene tells us (referring quite 
probably to the Derbys and Shakspere, as he was acquainted 
with them all). Or need we wonder if the smart young 
actor named Shaxper or Shakspere, handing out to his 
fellow-actors the plays of their patron, should let them 
become known (as they naturally would if not signed or 
signed only W._8.) as Shakspere’s Plays? Or why that 
actor, whom facts prove to have been a very mercenary 
man, may not only not have disclaimed the authorship 
but have traded discreetly upon it ? Was he, like Caliban, 
found out ?—and sent back to Stratford ? This explanation 
of his surprisingly abrupt retirement when in full success 
as an actor-manager in London I offer as being the first 
reasonable one put forward. 

Among the blind the one-eyed man is king, and the 
Stratford Shylock, William Shakspere—being traditionally 
a good talker and able-to write his name six times and the 


* See Twelfth Night, V 1, where Str Tosy speaks of a quick-time Pavin 
(“a passy-measures pavin”’), 
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words “‘ By me” *—-would easily impress such people as 
the stay-at-home neighbours of his parents and his daughter, 
who could not even sign their names, and the fellow-actors 
of his troop. Jonson knew “ Shakespeare’s”’ writing only 
by what people told him of it: Shakspere took good care 
never in all his life to let Jonson see him at literary work. 
The old dramatist’s evidence on this point is clear, just as 
is his accusation against Shakspere’s intimates, Burbage and 
“Old Mr. Hemmings,” the notorious vice-mongers. And 
Jonson, according to one Stratfordian, is the ‘“‘ fiercest 
lion’ in the path of critics! 

Born in London in 1561, dying in 1642, of Lathom and 
Knowsley in Lancashire, also of Chester, his favourite town, 
WILLIAM STANLEY, sixth Earl of Derby—the “ W. 8.” of 
Willobie his Avisa—‘* William Shake-speare’’—the ATION 
of Spenser—the “ E. of D.” of Donne—was the patron 
of the actor-agent Shakspere and the author of “ Shake- 
speare’s ’ Works ; the greatest man of a great time, and the 
sreatest writer of all time. His life is told in his writings ; 
and we are now at last to know the truth of their passionate 
intensity, their broad equity, their all-permeating humanity ; 
and realize how, holding himself aloof in a chosen calm, 
he rose victorious over the cruellest trials and disappoint- 
ments and the difficult demands of the lesser greatness his 
unique position thrust upon him. 

R. MacponaLtp Lucas 


* It is funny that these are the only words Shakspere the actor is known 
to have written. 
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SKL-ING ON GLACIERS IN WINTER IN 
THE HIGH ALPS 


THE number of those who have some knowledge of ski-ing 
—I speak of Britishers—is now legion, and of those who 
have so far mastered the art as to be able to thoroughly 
enjoy an ordinary run, as understood at any place where 
winter sports are in vogue, is very numerous. As a conse- 
quence, a very considerable literature upon the subject has 
sprung up. Hence, the would-be tyro has ample oppor- 
tunity of reading up the subject. 

All that I desire to say here to those who have not 
yet acquired the art is: Go and learn as quickly as possible, 

Most people who have nerve enough to go in for moun- 
taineering, for example, will find it an easy task to become 
sufficiently proficient to amuse themselves, and, I may add 
(in the process), others. 

The purpose of this article is not to teach people how 
to ski, but to direct the attention of the physically fit, 
including even those who have not yet learnt the art, to 
perhaps the most exciting and intoxicating form of sport 
in the world. 

I refer to glacier ski-ing in winter and spring in the 
high mountains. 

I need hardly say that, for this purpose, it is necessary 
to have some proficiency in ski-ing, but within a month 
it is quite possible for a beginner to learn enough to enable 
him to take part in this sport, although the greater the 
proficiency the greater is the enjoyment. 

The mountaineering expert, particularly he who writes 
books, is generally of an older generation than the British 
ski expert; for, twenty years ago, the number of those 
who practised ski-ing in the Alps was negligibly small. 
This, I believe, accounts for the almost unanimous refusal 
to recognize the ski as an aid to mountaineering, even in 
recently fallen snow. 


Two further reasons besides lack of enterprise or expe 


rience may account for this: first, that, since mountain- 
eering is almost entirely regarded as a summer sport, skis 
would then have to be transported long distances, i.e. until 
the snow-line is reached, before they could possibly be 
used; and, secondly, that the use of the rope on ski 1s 
very difficult and spoils the sport for any but a party of 
real experts. 

Lastly, a large proportion of guides cannot or do not care 
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to use skis, when the prospect of carrying them for a distance 
looms before them. I am bound to confess that, compared 
with summer mountaineering, the risks are considerably 
greater. 

Compared even with winter mountaineering the risks 
are Slightly greater, because, without the use of a rope, 
the guide, in the nature of things—for example, owing to 
the greatly increased speed—cannot keep the same control 
of his party as in mountaineering, nor can he be expected 
to take the same responsibility.. But, even with these 
admissions, I maintain that the risks are not such as should 
prevent an ordinarily prudent man who values his own 
life from undertaking them. 

The main risks to be encountered are, first, the danger 
of falling into a crevasse; seeond, the risk of avalanche ; 
third, of frost-bite ; and fourth, the possibility of becoming 
storm-bound in a hut for a considerable period. 

In addition to these risks, the sportsman must also 
take his chance as to the condition of the snow. 

It is a very much simpler matter to indicate the possible 
drawbacks than to give an adequate idea of the sport at 
its best. 

First and foremost, you will probably combine such 
an expedition with an attempt to climb one or two moun- 
tains, and you will therefore enjoy all the ordinary sport 
of mountaineering in addition. 

Second, if the romance and great silences of the heights 
have drawn you in the summer, how much more will the 
grand solitude of the winter enthral you! 

If your imagination can picture, in addition, what seems, 
on occasion, to be the lightness, speed and ease of a 
bird on the wing, for long distances, comprising many miles 
at a stretch, over smooth or undulating surfaces, with a 
motion noiseless but for the swish of the snow as it is 
brushed aside, and with a sensation which can only be 
compared with the spring of the most perfect dancing floor, 
and all this in a broiling sun, so hot—even in mid-winter— 
as to enable you to be glad to discard most of your clothes— 
if you can imagine all this you will get, even then, but a 
vague idea of the joie de vivre that glacier ski-ing under 
ideal conditions can produce. 

What a relief it is to the ski-runner accustomed to the 
trampled runs of the winter sports resorts to find absolutely 
untrodden snow, and, often, unlimited space, and, in 
addition, the wonderful springiness which is peculiar, in 
my experience, to glacier snowfields ! | 
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Only those who have enjoyed the sport can really 
appreciate the wide sweeps and curves, taken at speed, 
helped by the contour of the slopes; the manceuvres which 
can be enjoyed by a comparative novice, with unlimited 
space at his command; the occasional sharp turns to 
avoid a crevasse or small serac; the traverses along steep 
snow slopes; the threading one’s way between deep 
crevasses. 

The reader must not suppose that glacier ski-ing is all 
down-hill running or that the snow is always in perfect 
condition. Sometimes it will be found to be sticky where 
it has borne the rays of the sun; at others it is crusted 
—the most difficult condition to negotiate—and then one 
may look for frequent falls. Sometimes the snow bridges 
over the crevasses may be thin, or unreliable in places, or 
the wind may cut like a knife. 

All these possibilities have to be faced, but a weather- 
wise guide can often prognosticate some of them. 

No one but a fool would start upon a glacier expedition 
of two or three days in winter without obtaining expert 
assurance that the weather is likely to be set fair and that 
the snow conditions promise well. 

I have referred to the hours of sunlight on the glaciers. 
I have yet to say a word on the run down the moraines 
and through the wooded valleys back into civilization. 

Here you get experience of all kinds of ski-ing, and 
this is when the measure of your pleasure is the measure 
of your proficiency and strength; for there, so far as the 
ski-ing goes, is your greatest difficulty. 

Maneeuvring through trees, or upon narrow icy paths, 
where no recognized form of “‘ stemming” can be indulged 
in, in a tired condition, is trying to the nerves and some- 
times to the temper, for constant falls and consequent 
bumps upon a limited area of one’s anatomy are trying, 
especially if one is racing for a train. 

It is the one fault that I have to find with guides, 
whether mountaineering or ski-ing, that they are very 
prone to spoil an expedition by leaving insufficient time 
for the homeward journey. 

I suppose it is because they are usually immune to 
fatigue; but they make a great mistake not to bring their 
client safely home in the best possible humour. Look out 
for this, and insist on having plenty of time. 

So far we have travelled mainly in the sunlight. What 
of the temperature at sundown and the resting-places ? 
Unless you have indulged in a polar expedition you 
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cannot conceive the cold in a February night after sun- 
down. Be careful, therefore, while at these high altitudes, 
not to become exhausted towards evening, for then it is 
that frost-bite or even death can quickly overtake you, 
for you must positively keep on the move. 

Even within the hut, with a fire burning, I have known 
the temperature to be below zero, and I must confess that 
the nights spent in most of the huts, in winter-time, are 
anything but alluring. 

In fact, if the weather is fine I prefer to walk on ski 
up some mountain-side, starting at 3 a.m., with a view 
to eventually climbing to the top, leaving the skis at some 
convenient place when the steepness of the slope or the 
prevalence of ice or rock renders their use, even with seal- 
skin attached, too fatiguing or impossible, and continuing 
on foot. 

If this is done, mountaineering boots must be added 
to one’s equipment, or, at the very least, crampons, which 
can be fixed to ski-boots. 

I managed to ascend the Jung-Frau and the Ebnefluh 
(both over 13,000 feet) in this way without the aid of a rope, 
but the experiment would not be approved of by any 
mountaineer, and therefore should not be copied. 

It is wonderful how easily quite steep slopes can be 
negotiated on skis. The higher one gets on ski, the longer 
and swifter, as a rule, is the run back to the hut, which can 
often be designed to be reached for a late breakfast, between 
9am. and 10 a.m. 

Then, after a short rest and clean-up of the hut, one 
can start upon the day’s run. I cannot recommend to 
any but the hardiest more than two consecutive nights 
inhuts in winter-time. For sleep, owing to the combination 
of cold and rarefied air, is usually a phantasy. Moreover, 
there is a good chance of your finding that most of your 
provisions and drinks have turned to solid ice. On one 
occasion I found chocolate the only substance which was 
not frozen solid. 

It is true that the huts are provided with fuel and that 
a fire can be raised, but most articles of food lose their 
savour in the process of thawing, particularly bread. 

Equipment is a matter requiring even more care than 
on an ordinary mountaineering expedition. Spare parts . 
in case of accidents to skis or binding, some lengths of 
strap and cord, at least three or four pairs of gloves, two of 
which must be gauntlets without separated finger spaces, 
a rope, ice-axes, and an outside coat as light and short 
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as possible and impervious to wind. The remaining articles 
of attire must depend upon the wearer’s hardihood, but he 
should have a change of most of them, so that they can 
be used also as extras. Smoked glasses are indispensable, 
and so, too, is pomade for the face and lips. -Provisions 
should be sufficient for a week at least, in case of bad 
weather, and if more than one in the party is a card-player, 
a pack of cards is not out of place. ~ 

All other information can be extracted from your guide, 
and in addition you should not spare the extra expense 
of a porter. It is necessary to arrange fees before starting, 
as the ordinary tariffs do not apply, and it is advisable to 
commit the arrangement to writing, in order to avoid any 
disagreeable misunderstanding. 

Atiyone who undertakes this sport is something of a 
pioneer, as the opportunities of ski-ing in the High Alps 
have not been nearly explored. 

I can recommend two excellent tours for a start. The 
first is to ascend the Jungfrau to the Jungfraujoch by 
train, and thence on foot to the summit, leaving the skis 
at the Jungfraujoch Restaurant. Thence by ski down 
the Aletsch Glacier, the largest in Europe, a glorious run, 
turning right-handed up the Grosser Aletsch Firn, where 
walking on gentle slopes has to be resorted to, to the Ebon 
von Steiger hut of the Swiss Alpine Club. There you will 
rest and sleep (if you can). Thence, at 2.30 a.m. next 
day, if the weather is good and you are fit, start, on ski, 
to climb the Ebnefluh (13,006 feet), the saddle of which 
you should be able to reach on ski, and thence to the top 
without ski. It will probably be necessary to cut steps in 
the ice-slope near the summit. : 

From the saddle you should get a glorious run back to 
the hut, whence, after a third breakfast, you can start down 
the Lotschenlucke Pass. This glacier requires great care, 
and is generally very much crevassed at its lower end, 
but you will find great sport in watching the guide find 
his way through what often appears an impenetrable 
impasse, and considerable interest and plenty to do in 
following him. 

Here I must emphasize that you must always be carefil 
to follow precisely in his tracks on glacier, no matter whether 
crevasses are visible or not. 

Near the lower end you will cross to the left bank, and 
thence, after a long traverse, enter wooded country, and 
subsequently go down through frequent villages to Gop- 
penstein, by which time, if you have climbed the Ebnefluh, 
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you will have had two very hard days’ exercise, which 
will have included, perhaps, the longest consecutive ski- 
running at present generally known in Switzerland, as well 
as have enjoyed some magnificent scenery. 

Another trip, which should take three days, is to climb 
the Jungfrau as before, sleep at the Concordia Huts, 
thence to the Oberaarjoch Hut, thence, through some 
of the grandest scenery in the Alps, to the Grimsel, where 
a third night will be spent, to the nearest point on the 
railway ; the last part of the way can be done by vehicle. 

This is an even finer trip than that first described, and is 
fairly frequently done. 

The Zermatt district is almost untouched by tourists 
in the winter, owing to the necessity of ski-ing the twenty-six 
miles from Visp, but the top of the Monte Rosa glacier, 
near the Signalkuppe, should at times afford wonderful 
ski-ing, and so too does the country on the Italian side of 
the Breithorn right down to Zermatt. Considerations of 
space forbid the discussion of other tours. 

For the Jungfraujoch trips first mentioned the best 
starting-point is Wengen, where first-rate guides can be 
secured. 

The sport of ski-ing on glaciers can best be combined, 
for the majority, with a visit to one of the winter sports 
resorts. 

That so few of those who patronize these resorts are 
willing to face the small hardships in order to experience 
the greatest elation and thrills that can be enjoyed by 
mankind is a poor tribute to the sporting and adventure- 
loving spirit of the rising generation. I feel sure that, if 
the fascination were more generally known, there are many 
who would undertake at least one such tour a year, if only 
for the sake of the contrast to the ordinary round of stereo- 
typed ski-runs on beaten tracks by day and the eternal 
round of dancing by night. 

ALEXANDER FRANCIS 
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THE EPIC OF VERDUN 


INTRODUCTION 


As the British share in the Great War may be most 
fittingly typified for future generations in the one word 
“Ypres,” so may the effort and sacrifice of France be 
summed up in the one word “ Verdun.” In the fighting 
before these two cities there were exemplified all the warrior 
virtues by means of which both nations were enabled to 
endure till the final achievement of their common victory; 
and every foot of shell-riven soil around these broken ruins 
is hallowed by the suffering and death of uncounted 
numbers of their sons. Until the memory of the Great 
War has faded, these names will remain to summarize 
all that is attainable of human heroism and human 
valour. 

Two motives have combined to induce us to retell, with 
the fullness and accuracy that recent research has rendered 
possible, the oft-told tale of the defence of Verdun. The 
first is that the City of London, which has wisely “ adopted” 
Verdun with the object of assisting her in repairing the 
ravages of war, may know in as exact a manner as possible 
the full extent of her new child’s fiery trial and magnificent 
achievement. That this narrative—or any other—will in 
any sense be worthy of its subject is too much to hope; 
but we shall be sufficiently recompensed if it assist in some 
small degree in bringing to any reader a fuller and truer 
realization of the “epic of Verdun.” 

The second reason is that, at the moment of writing, 
it seems that France and England, baptized together in 
blood on half a hundred battlefields, are tending to drift 
apart over the garnering of the fruits of victory. These 
are matters of politics, which breed dissension and rancour 
whenever they arise; but, however weighty be the issues 
involved, however acute the differences, it is unthinkable 
that they can wipe out the memory of our four years’ 
brotherhood in arms and of our millions of heroic dead 
who laid down their lives for the common cause. May 
these poor words be accepted, then, as a tribute of admira- 
tion to the French leaders and the French soldiers from a 
plain Englishman who knows little and cares less about 
politics, but who cannot forget that in the fateful year 
1916 these leaders and soldiers saved the world. 
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Tue PRELUDE TO THE BATTLE, JANUARY IST TO 
FEBRUARY 20TH 


The reasons and objects of the great German attack 
which on February 21, 1916, opened the long series of 
battles before the fortress are well known, and have been 
given fully by General Von Falkenhayn. Briefly, he states 
that, as the German armies had failed to gain a decisive 
victory either over the French in the West in 1914, or over 
the Russians in the Hast in 1915, it was only left to them to 
have recourse to the Frederician strategy of wearing down 
the military power of their enemies until exhaustion induced 
them to give up their efforts. Accordingly, it was decided 
that France, as ‘‘the best sword of England,” should be 
assailed, and that the form of the battle should be a series 
of successive attacks delivered with all forces available, 
particularly artillery, and directed against a selected objec- 
tive, close behind the front, which the French, both for 
material and moral reasons, would have no choice but to 
expend their forces in defending. Of the two such possible 
objectives, Belfort and Verdun, the latter was eventually 
selected, and the initial preparations were taken in hand 
early in the year 1916. 

These measures, which included the assembly of troops, 
heavy artillery and munitions, the construction of light 
railways and roads, the ranging of the guns and increased 


air activity, soon aroused the attention of the French. 


From January 10, 1916, onwards, information began to 
come in which pointed to the possibility of an attack in 
the Verdun sector in the near future, but at first the 
evidence, though significant and increasing, was by no means 
conclusive. By February Ist, however, General Herr, com- 
manding the ‘* Fortified Region of Verdun,” had convinced 
himself that the eventuality of such an attack should be 
considered. He therefore asked that additional troops 
should be placed at his disposal and began to take 
preparatory measures for the evacuation of the civil popu- 
lation of the city. At this time, in fact, his available forces 
were quite insufficient to resist any determined attack. 
Six divisions in front line, with two in reserve (87 bat- 
talions in all), were strung out along a front of 70 miles, 
from Avocourt to Les Paroches; and the artillery allotted 
to them was correspondingly weak. The projected defences 
consisted of four successive zones, each with three lines 
of trenches, with intermediate positions, switches and 
fortified points ; but of these, owing to lack of labour, only 
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the first zone had been brought to anything like a satis. 
factory condition, though, as it happened, the defences 
were strongest just in the area, from the Meuse to Ornes, 
which the Germans eventually attacked. Finally, the rear. 
ward communications, by which alone reinforcements could 
be brought up to Verdun, left much to be desired. Of the 
two normal gauge and one narrow guage railways which 
ran into the city, the latter alone could be used regularly, 
although one of the former was utilized intermittently 
during the battle, and only a few 60-centimetre lines had 
been constructed to supplement those already existing, 


Hence most of the men, munitions and supplies for Verdun — 


had to be sent up by road from Bar-le-Duc. 

By the first week in February it had become quite 
clear that an attack on Verdun was intended, and measures 
were taken by the French High Command to prepare to 
meet it. The two divisions in reserve, reinforced by Terti- 
torial battalions, were set to work on the roads and rear- 
ward defences; the command on the northern front was 
reorganized ; artillery reinforcements were sent forward 
and brought into position, and two additional divisions 
were placed at General Herr’s disposal. 

Thus, on February 21st, the morning of the attack, 
the French line was held by eight divisions in all, the 
VII Corps on the left bank and the XXX and IT Corps on 
the right, with two divisions in reserve. There were 202 field 
and 98 heavy guns on the left, and 186 field and 152 heavy 
guns on the right bank. 

As against these forces the Germans held their front 
line with two divisions on the left and seven on the right 
bank, while on the front of attack from the Meuse to Ornes 
they had assembled six divisions (VII Reserve, XVIII and 
III Corps). The front was a narrow one, measuring only 
some six and a half miles from end to end, so that the 
German battalions were massed closely, some nine to ten 
to each mile of front. It was hoped, however, that the 
intense artillery preparation, which began at 7.15 a.m. on 
the 21st and continued for eight and a half hours with 
hitherto unprecedented violence, would enable the infantry 
to occupy the hostile defences with little fighting. 


THe First GERMAN ASSAULT, FEBRUARY 21ST 
MarcH 5TH 


In this expectation the German High Command, as it 
turned out, was unduly optimistic. The end of the first 
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day’s fighting saw the greater part of the first French zone 
of defence still untaken, though practically battered out 
of recognition by the bombardment, and only in the centre 
had the Germans made important progress. This advan- 
tage was exploited, but the French fiercely contested every 
foot of ground, and only with great difficulty and at the 
rice of heavy losses could headway be made. The whole 
of the first defensive zone was secured only on the evening 
of the 23rd—that is, after three days of battle. By this 
time one of the French reserve divisions had been put into 
line in the XXX Corps sector and two more divisions 
(xX Corps) had been placed at the disposal of General Herr. 

None the less, the situation of the French was a most 
anxious one. The troops in line were exhausted in the 
extreme ; reserves, though hurriedly arriving, were not yet 
on the ground ; the rear lines of defence were of little value, 
and fresh enemy forces were known to be at hand. The 
position next day, the 24th, was worse, for the whole of the 
second zone of defence fell into hostile hands by the evening ; 
the line had to be drastically shortened by the withdrawal 
of the troops of the II Corps in the Woevre to the foot of 
the Heights of the Meuse, and the XX Corps was hurriedly 
sent up to relieve the XXX Corps, which was at an end 
of its strength, having lost in the four days’ fighting 16,000 
men out of 26,500—over 60 per cent. of its effectives. Worse 
was to come, for in the confusion inseparable from carrying 
out a relief in the midst of a battle the fort of Douaumont, 
left unoccupied, was entered by the Germans without 
resistance on the evening of the 25th. 

This was the critical day of the battle. Prudence seemed 


-to advise the evacuation of the right bank of the Meuse 


and the withdrawal of the defending troops across the 
tiver; but the French High Command was determined to 
hold its ground. General Castelnau, who had been sent 
up from G.H.Q. to exercise the general direction of the 
operations, and General Pétain, placed in command of a 
new Second Army, with orders to defend Verdun at all 
costs, assumed control of the situation, and undertook the 
reorganization of the zones of command, the positions to 
be held, and the available artillery and troops. As a matter 
of fact, the German advance had now reached the limit 
of their first momentum, and only local attacks took place 
between February 25th and March 6th, which brought little 
change in the general situation. Thus was rendered possible 
the stabilization of the French front. 

The German gains in this first period of the battle had 
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not been inconsiderable. They had advanced some fiye 
miles in depth on a front of seven in their main attack, 


and had also brought about a large French withdrawal | 


in the Woevre. For this result they had employed 16 
divisions as against 22) French, and if they had lost heavily, 
so had their adversaries. But they had not got Verdun, 
Their first impetus was spent, more than half their available 
reserves were used up, and the continuance of their oper. 
tions on the present lines afforded little prospect of further 
success except at a prohibitive cost. 


THE FIGHTING ON THE WINGS, MARCH 6TH TO APRIL 7TH 


The German High Command, which had at first believed 
it possible to force the direct road to Verdun by brute 
strength, now decided to have recourse to another policy, 
and to postpone any further advance in the centre until 
both wings had been brought forward to its level. In order 
to do this the offensive had to be extended to the left bank 
of the Meuse, whence the French artillery were now ina 
position to take in flank and even in rear the German lines 
on the eastern side. This operation was to be combined 
with an attack on that side, intended to complete the 
success already gained at Douaumont by the occupation 
of the fort and village of Vaux. The first operation was 
timed for March 6th, the second for March 7th. 

On the left bank of the river the French held an 
advanced line running along the northern bank of the 
Forges brook to Malancourt and Avocourt, and had three 
further lines in rear, of which the first, the main defensive 
position, lay along the crest of the Mort Homme and 
Hill 304. This line was strong and well fortified, but was 
at the opening of the battle held by only two divisions, 
so that, had the Germans attacked it at the same time 
as they advanced on the right bank, they must almost 
certainly have carried it, and thus rendered untenable 
the whole of the French defences north-east of Verdun. 
However, they omitted to do so, and by March 6th two 
more divisions had arrived to strengthen the garrison in 
this sector. 

The attack, when it did take place, was delivered only 
by three divisions (VI Reserve and half X Corps). Some 
three days’ fighting was necessary to secure the easter 
half of the French advanced position, the line of defence 
being then swung back to the Mort Homme. Against this 
stronghold the offensive was renewed on the 14th, and 
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after four days of repeated and costly attacks, the Germans 
had secured the northernmost of the two peaks of the hill. 


The main weight of the drive was then transferred westward 


to Avocourt; the garrison of the village was taken by 
surprise on the 20th and captured, and for the moment 
the situation was critical, as further progress here would 
have turned the whole of the French defences and compelled 
a retirement on a large scale. A counter-offensive on the 
2st, however, restored the position and brought the assail- 
ants to a stand. Further partial attacks were delivered 
from this date up to the end of the month, and by the 
first week in April the whole of the French advanced line 
was in German hands and the French had fallen back to 
their main position on the hills south of the Forges stream. 

Meanwhile the offensive on the right bank had made 
little progress. Here the Germans engaged seven divi- 
sions (XV, V Reserve, III Corps and 113th Division), 
which delivered a series of assaults, starting from east of 
Douaumont and extending east to Vaux. The village of 
Vaux was half taken on the 11th; the attack was resumed 
on the 16th, but so far from making headway, the Germans 
had by the 19th lost all their gains. A further series of 
assaults and counter-assaults commenced on the 30th; 
two fresh German divisions (12lst and 58th) advanced 
from east and north against the ruins of the village, but by 
April 5th had been beaten off after some considerable initial 
success. 

In a word, the German attacks on the right bank had, 
after heavy losses, effected little beyond a shallow penetra- 
tion to the outskirts of Vaux village; on the left, however, 
they had more to show for their efforts, having secured 
the whole of the hostile advanced position on a front of 
eight miles and set foot in part of the second line of defence. 
At all events, these results, if not all that could have been 
desired, were sufficient to encourage the High Command 


to proceed with the next stage of their operations. 


THE GENERAL ATTACK ON Banks, 
APRIL 9TH TO 


It appeared that the time had now come for a renewal 
of the offensive on a large scale, with the idea of forcing back 
the French centre astride the Meuse by a powerful attack 
on both banks. On the left, the front from Hill 304 to the 
tiver was to be carried by five divisions (half X and VI 
Reserve Corps and 105th and 48rd Reserve Divisions), 
VOL. LXXVIII 
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while two divisions (VII Reserve Corps) were to advance 
on the right bank against the Cote du Poivre. Against 
these forces the French had in line six and two divisions 
respectively. 

The German infantry advanced at noon on April 9th 
along the whole of this 12-mile front. They set foot on 
Hill 304, but failed before the Mort Homme, and ap 
attempt to turn the French line by advancing along the 
river bank ended in disastrous failure. The attack on 
the right bank had no better success. The offensive was 
resumed on the morrow, and the fiercest fighting raged on 
the crest of the Mort Homme, which finally became 
untenable by either side, the infantry settling themselves 
in trenches on the slopes. Elsewhere the battle was not 
renewed ; the Germans were exhausted. Their defeat had 
been signal and striking, and Petain was but accurately 
summing up the situation in his famous words to his army, 
issued in an Order of the Day of April 11th: ‘* Courage! 
On les aura!” 

On April 15th, with the repulse of several isolated 
German efforts in the Douaumont and Vaux sectors, the 
second phase of the battle may be said to have terminated, 
- During the period from March 6th to April 15th the Germans 
had engaged 113 fresh divisions, making in all 273 since 
the opening of the battle. For this expenditure of force 
during this time they had to show a maximum gain of some 
one and a half miles on the west bank of the Meuse and 
of a few hundred yards only on the east. As against this 
expenditure of divisions, the French had brought in 19 during 
this period and 41} since February 21st; but, as will be 
seen shortly, the policy of the two High Commands in this 
matter of the engagement of their reserves was different, 
so that the figures as stated above afford a somewhat 


misleading comparison. 


Tue Frauttnc oN Botn Banks, Aprit 16TH TO 
May 


The next six weeks, though filled from end to end with 
attacks and counter-attacks by either side, contained no 
really outstanding episode such as marks the periods 
immediately preceding and following them. By this time 
the French system of defence had been fully and satis- 
factorily organized. In view of the forthcoming Allied 
offensive on the Somme, the preparations for which had 
already been taken in hand, it was of the utmost importance 
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to spare the French divisions as far as possible prior to 
its commencement in July, and particularly to avoid 
crippling any of them by exposure to unduly heavy losses. 
This was effected by retaining each division in line for a 
short time only, and by adopting a system of constant and 
rapid reliefs. On an average, during this period a division 
was sent to the Second Army every three days, and thus, 
while most of the divisions were ‘* blooded ’’—out of the 
95 divisions of the French Army no less than 74 appeared 
in the Verdun area between February 21st and June 30th— 
none were completely exhausted. 

This system of short tours in the front line of course 
necessitated a careful and thorough organization of the 
rearward services, in order that they might be able to move 
and supply these masses of men. There is no need to 
enlarge here on the vitally important role played by the 
mechanical transport circulating constantly along the 
“Sacred Way” between Bar-le-Duc and Verdun; it is 
sufficient to say that at the time of its fullest activity 
some 1,700 lorries passed along it daily in either direction, 
the average delivery per diem amounting to some 2,000 
tons. Troops and ammunition were, generally speaking, 
earried by this route, while the railways available (three 
normal and one narrow-gauge lines) were employed in the 
transport of supplies. On this perfect supply-mechanism 
depended the fate of Verdun and its garrison during the 
whole period of the battle, and not once did any serious 
breakdown occur. 

During the last two weeks of April and the greater 
part of May the Germans, so far from making any progress 
on the right bank, found themselves reduced to the defen- 
sive, and their adversaries began to undertake a series of 
attacks, mostly local in character, with the object of gain- 
ing and consolidating ground on the Douaumont plateau. 
The Germans reacted in their turn, but the balance of gain 
lay on the whole in favour of the French. Accordingly, 
the Germans had resort to another and more effective means 
of diversion, and on May 4th.they delivered a powerful 
attack on the left bank against Hill 304. Eight divisions 
were gradually involved in this new battle, which con- 
tinued till the 22nd without shaking the defenders’ hold 
on the hill. On the 23rd, however, a fresh attack against 
the Mort Homme by three fresh divisions stormed the 
crest and entered, but was unable to secure, Cumiéres village. 
French counter-blows had by the 26th placed a limit to 
further hostile advance, and a new line was established 
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slightly to the south of the lost position. The German 
losses had been such as to prevent them from exploiting 
their advantage. 

Meanwhile: Nivelle, who had succeeded Petain in com. 
mand of the Second Army on April 30th, had ordered 
preparations to be put in hand for an offensive to recapture 
Fort Douaumont. Two corps (XII and III) carried out 
this operation, which took place at midday on May 22nd, 
after several days’ artillery preparation. The fort was 
reached and entered in the first rush, but the Germans 
held out stubbornly in the interior cf the work ; the troops 
on the flanks were unable to hold their ground, and early 
next morning the French were compelled to relinquish their 
prize. They maintained themselves, however, in hastily 
dug trenches immediately to the south. Elements of eight 
German divisions had had to be put in to restore the situa- 
tion in this sector. 


THE CULMINATION OF THE GERMAN EFFORT, 
JUNE Ist To JuLy lst 


By the end of May the German High Command, which 
had already made heavy drafts on its man-power resources 
in order to feed the battle before Verdun, realized that its 
period of respite was slipping away, and that in about a 
month’s time it would be under the necessity of meeting 
hostile attacks on a large scale both in the Eastern and in 
the Western theatres of war. It therefore became a matter 
of urgency to carry the offensive to its logical conclusion 
_by capturing Verdun and throwing back its French defenders 
to the west bank of the Meuse. To this end all the efforts 
of the German High Command were now directed, with an 
energy and recklessness which, as the days passed, became 
akin to desperation. 

The grand attack, which was to take place on the right 
bank and was timed for June Ist, had as its objective the 
capture of the line Vaux—Froideterre, and was to be com- 
pleted on the 8th by the storming of the last line of defence 
before the city, the forts of Souville and Tavannes. For 
the first of these operations five divisions (I Bavarian 
Corps, 7th Reserve, Ist and 50th Divisions) were employed 
on a three-mile front from Thiaumont to Damloup, with 
another division in support. This massed assault, broken 
on the wings before the stubborn resistance of the enemy, 
was successful in the centre; the French line of defence 
was broken through, and the flank and rear of their troops 
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to the east in the Vaux area seriously endangered. The 
Germans redoubled their efforts, storming Damloup on 
the 2nd, and finally succeeded in getting round behind the 
fort and investing the garrison. The heroic defence of Fort 
Vaux is a matter of history, and has extorted tributes of 
unstinted admiration from German writers no less than 
those of other nations. It finally fell on the morning of 
June 7th. 

-The Germans, who had hoped to be by the 8th in a 
position to undertake the attack of the last hostile line of 
defence, Souville-Tavannes, were compelled to devote their 


‘efforts on that day to completing the capture of the Thiau- 


mont-Damloup position. For this operation the Alpine 
Corps was brought in, and a series of determined efforts 
placed the assailants in possession of Thiaumont by the 
12th ; fierce to-and-fro fighting followed, and by the 17th 
the German attack had petered out in a series of local 
combats. 

Meanwhile, on the left bank also the Germans, with 
three fresh divisions (XI Corps and 13th Division), had been 
struggling since June 4th to establish themselves on Hill 304. _ 
Their efforts continued till the 24th, attaining their maximum 
intensity on the 9th. The French line resisted all their 
efforts, and on the 15th a counter-offensive regained a part 
of the ground lost in the Mort Homme sector in May. 

Despite their successful defence, however, the troops of 
the French Second Army had been highly tried in this succes- 
sion of fierce battles. The average losses of a division at each 
turn in the line were estimated at 4,000 men: the troops were 
melting away with fearful rapidity, and those that survived 
were weary to death ; yet no reserves could be spared from 
the offensive on the Somme, now about to open. Nivelle 
began to consider the possibility of having to evacuate 
Verdun after all, and early in June the initial preparations 
for such an eventuality were secretly put in hand. And 
meanwhile the Germans were preparing a final effort for 
June 23rd, which, it was feared, might well carry them 
over the last three miles separating them from the city. 

The bombardment opened on the evening of June 20th 
and attained a hitherto unheard-of violence, culminating 
on the night of the 22nd in a torrent of gas shells. Against 
the three-mile front between Fort Vaux and the Cote du 
Poivre, held by five French divisions, there advanced at 
7a.m. on the 23rd a mass of nineteen regiments, belonging 
to eleven different divisions, having as their objectives 
Fort Souville, Fleury village and Froideterre Hill. Held 
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up on the wings, the attack made rapid progress in the 
centre, overrunning Fleury and pressing forward to the 
glacis of the Froideterre work. Here it died away, and 
eventually ebbed still further back, having gained nothing 
but the ruins of Fleury village. The effort was not renewed, 
Next morning, June 24th, the guns opened on the Somme, 

During the last few days of June and the first week of 
July French counter-strokes in the area of Thiaumont 
succeeded one another from day to day without effecting 
any great change in the situation. From July Ist onwards, 
indeed, the main centre of interest in the West had shifted 
from Verdun to the Somme. 

During the period from April 15th to July Ist the 
Germans had made progress on both banks of the river, 
On the west side they had seized the Mort Homme ; on the 
east an advance of some 2,000 yards in depth had carried 
them to within three miles of the city. For this result 
15} fresh divisions had been engaged, making a total of 
43 since the beginning of the battle. The corresponding 
French totals were 24 and 654. 


Tue Enpd or THE GERMAN Arracks, JuLty Ist To 
SEPTEMBER 


Although realizing that from now on it would have to 
devote its main energies to holding the Allies on the Somme, 
the German High Command had recourse to yet one more 
effort against Verdun. Bad weather delayed it till July 11th, 
when, at 5 am., after a powerful bombardment, eleven 
regiments, belonging to five different divisions (Alpine 
Corps, 103rd, Ist and 39th), advanced on a front of 2,500 
yards between Fleury and Vaux, directed on Souville. On 
the greater part of this front the assailants were repulsed ; 
but in the centre the Alpine Corps broke the French line 
and got forward to the ditch of Fort Souville ; it was unable 
to hold its gains, and was finally checked at the Chapelle 
St. Fine, 500 yards south-east of. Fleury. It was the high- 
water mark of the German advance towards Verdun. 

This, the last German success, soon proved to be hi 
momentary. The chapel was recovered on the 19th ; 
counter-offensive on August Ist against both flanks of 
the new French defensive line broke down completely ; 
and the French pursued their policy of local attacks 
at various portions of the front with complete success. 
On August 3rd Thiaumont was retaken, but lost again on 
the 8th; and on the 17th Fleury was wrested from German 
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hands. By the end of the month both sides were sending 
troops away to the Somme; the Germans, who had for a 
long time received no reinforcements from other sectors, 
now began to replace their fresh divisions by tired ones 
from Artois, and the French were in much the same situa- 
tion. On September 15th orders were given by Nivelle 
to suspend further attacks. 

Between July Ist and August 21st seven fresh German 
divisions had been put in at Verdun, making 50 in all 
since February 21st. The French on their side had main- 
tained and improved their positions as above deseribed 
without having to call on any fresh formations. 


First FrReNcu COUNTER-OFFENSIVE, OCTOBER 247TH 
TO NOVEMBER 


The idea of a counter-offensive on a large scale was first 
mooted by General Mangin, now in command of all the 
French troops on the right bank of the Meuse, on Septem- 
ber 17th, and the scope of the proposed operation was 
finally extended by October 9th to include the recapture 
of Forts Douaumont and Vaux and the restoration of the 
position as it had been at the end of the first German 
offensive in February. The plan as finally adopted thus 
involved an advance of some one and a half to two miles in 
depth on a front of four. The most careful preparations were 
made in advance to ensure success: 650 guns were to cover 
the advance of three picked divisions (38th, 133rd and 
74th) ; these divisions were carcfully and repeatedly trained 
in their rdles behind the lines; and aeroplanes were to 
co-operate in the preliminary bombardment and in the 
infantry attack. The German positions which were held 
on the front of attack between Haudromont and Damloup 
by seven divisions were to be overwhelmed by three days’ 
artillery preparation prior to the actual assault. Nothing 
was left undone that could contribute to the complete 
carrying out of the programme. 

The preliminary bombardment, postponed from 
October 15th owing to bad weather, commenced on the 
morning of the 21st and proved so effective that over two- 
thirds of the hostile batteries were put out of action, and 
all the units in the line had to be relieved by the morning 
of the attack. During the period from October 21st to 
25th close on 800,000 shells of all calibres were fired into 
the German positions, of which 1,000 fell on Fort Douaumont 
and 400 on Fort Vaux. The infantry left their trenches 
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at 11.40 a.m. on the 24th, under cover of a thick mist, and 
in 35 minutes had attained all their first objectives with 
practically no loss. The second part of the attack, involving 
the capture of the two forts, was equally successful every. 
where, save on the right, where Fort Vaux held out; along 
the greater part of the line the enemy was completely over. 
whelmed and driven from his ground, leaving in the hands 
of the assailants over 6,000 prisoners, 15 guns and much 
material. The evacuation of Fort Vaux on November 2nd 
and the capture of Damloup on the 5th satisfactorily 
rounded off the work of October 24th. 


THE SECOND FRENCH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE, 
DECEMBER 15TH TO 18TH 


The final results of this brilliant victory had_ barely 
been gathered before Mangin was busy with preparations 
for a further blow. First projected on November 7th, the 
plan as finally drawn up on the 19th involved an advance 
by four divisions (126th, 58th, 37th and 133rd) to the line. 
Vacherauville-Louvemont--Bezonvaux, that is, to a depth 
of from one to two miles on a front of six. The operation, 
which was to be carried out on December 5th, but actually 
took place ten days later, involved an extensive left wheel 
on the part of the attacking troops, necessitating the most 
careful and thorough preliminary arrangements to avoid 
confusion and loss of direction. Five enemy divisions were 
known to be in front line and four in reserve; 750 guns 
and 150 aeroplanes were available to support the attack. 
The preparation, beginning on November 29th, continued 
with more or less intensity till the hour of assault, 10 a.m. 
on December idth. The effects were very great, and the 
infantry found their task much facilitated. By 1.30 p.m, 
despite the fierce resistance of the enemy, who fought well, 
the left of the attack had got its final objectives ; the centre 
and right, however, were not able to complete their allotted 
tasks by evening. None the less, the day had been a 
brilliant one—9,000 prisoners and 115 guns were among its 
fruits ; and the work still remaining to be done to complete 
the victory as planned was satisfactorily accomplished in 
- the course of the next three days, which added a further 
2,500 prisoners to the total already given. This triumph, 
which brought to Nivelle his elevation to the supreme com- 
mand of the Allied Armies in the West, set a fitting seal on 
the French efforts and sacrifices in the ten months’ fighting 
before Verdun. 
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EPILOGUE 


The 1916 battle thus came to an end with the second 
French offensive in December, and though a third offensive 
took place in August, 1917, which regained the greater part 
of the territory left to the Germans on both banks of the 
Meuse as a trophy of their attacks in the previous year, 
it seems preferable to end the story as we have done above. 

It has been estimated that the French losses in the 
period from February. 21st to November Ist, 1916—that is, _ 
during the period of the German offensive and the first 
French counter-offensive— amounted to 150,000 killed and 
200,000 wounded. ‘lo these must be added some 50,000 
casualties for the fighting up to the end of the year, making 
in all 400,000 for the whole of 1915. Of these we may 
assume 175,000 as killed, missing or prisoners and the 
remaining 225,000 as wounded or sick. These figures speak 
for themselves and require no comment. 

It may be asked in conclusion what purpose is served 
by recounting these long-forgotten combats and dwelling 
on these thousands of lives ended or blighted. Have we 
not been told that the public is tired of the war and wishes 
to forget it ? that it has had a surfeit of war books and 
war stories, and now seeks a blessed relief in pleasure and 
profit-making ? The politicians, who during the war with 
difficulty managed to retain their hold on popular attention 
and applause, now have the field once more to themselves, 
and can with impunity relegate the soldiers who saved 
civilization to the slums and the poverty from which they 
came at the outbreak of the war. And yet it is not perhaps 
altogether to the good that nations should forget their 
own greatness—or that of their brothers-in-arms. Now, 
above all, at a time when interested parties are striving 
with might and main to drive a wedge between us and 
France, and to fasten on the latter the charge of putting 
her own selfish purposes above the interests of Europe, we 
may profitably turn our thoughts for a brief space to 
those French dead who sleep before Verdun, and ask 
ourselves what selfish end they gained by their endurance 
and sacrifice—unless it were that of being able to rest 
peacefully in the consciousness of duty well done. 
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KEW GARDENS AS AN IMPERIAL ASSET 


I do not think it too much to say that at the present time there are several 
of our important Colonies which owe whatever prosperity they possess to the 
knowledge and experience of, and the assistance given by, the authorities at 
Kew Ricur Hoy. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in the House of Commons, August 2, 1898. 


FRom year’s end to year’s end more than a million persons 
pass through the turnstiles at Kew. One would dearly 
like to question these visitors as to what they find there. 
To the country cousin the Gardens are one of the sights of 
London—a place of entertainment for some otherwise dull 
afternoon when there are no matinces at the theatres, 
To the Londoner himself, Kew is a sort of super-park. Here 
he can revel in a veritable rus in urbe, the seclusion of whose 
woodlands, broken only by occasional clangings and hammer- 
ings on the Brentford side of the river, is so perfect that 
he might easily imagine himself to be 50 miles from 
Charing Cross instead of only seven. For the wearied 
townsman there can surely be no more potent refreshment 
than a visit to Kew at any season—from the time when the 
snowdrop is beginning to peep above ground, down through 
the several glories of the daffodils and the flowering fruit 
trees and the bluebells and the rhododendrons and the 
azaleas and the lilacs and the roses, until the last kniphofia 
has paled the fire of its red-hot pokers. To the dwellers 
in mean streets a day in the Gardens must be almost a day 
in Paradise. There is no more favourite resort for the 
annual outings of mothers’ meetings, shepherded by some 
indefatigable curate who cheerfully accepts the risk of 
being mistaken for a Mormon elder. For children, again, 
the fascination of Kew rivals that of the Zoo. Not only 
is there the excitement of watching the squirrels and the 
diving ducks and the storks, but the rare experience of 
seeing oranges and bananas growing on their native trees 
and of marvelling at scores of outlandish and ‘“ freak” 
plants, whose eccentricities culminate in the Succulent 
House as a sort of floral Chamber of Horrors. If a census 
could be taken of exclamations overheard at Kew, ‘“‘ Oh, 
mother, look!” would assuredly head the list. Then there 
is the Kew of the amateur gardener, whom one can observe 
moving slowly through the Rock Garden and _ collecting 
in his note-book useful ‘tips’? for his next order to the 
seedsman. There is the Kew of the artist, who haunts 
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the Queen’s Cottage Grounds and the Azalea Garden and 
the Woodland Walk, and is bewildered by the choice of 
attractive points at which to set up his (or, more frequently, 
her) easel. And there is the Kew of lovers. 

An incomparable place, indeed—yes, but all this is 
merely the fringe of the real Kew. It is only as a sort of 
by-product that the Gardens offer to the general public 
so precious an opportunity for holidaying. One may some- 
times hear an exigent critic remark that the tulip beds at 
Kew are not as fine as those at Hampton Court. Perhaps 
not; but then the tulips at Kew are only incidental. They 
are “‘ thrown in.” Kew has no ambition at all to attain 
front rank for triumphs in horticultural gardening. Its 
exact name—the Royal Botanic Gardens—indicates its 
proper function. It is a scientific institution, and one that 
is Imperial in its scope. The main purpose of its 288 acres 
is to serve as a great laboratory for the solution of problems 
that concern not merely the British Isles but the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Its most velvety lawns and its gayest 
parterres might be planted with onions or turned into 
potato patches—as temporarily happened to some of them 
during the war-time food scarcity—and yet the essential 
Kew would be left unharmed as long as no spoiler’s or crude 
utilitarian’s hand fell upon a certain section of the estate 
which the ordinary visitor never sees. It consists of a 
group of old-fashioned buildings with adjacent nurseries 
and plots, where in a few low-ceiled rooms—very different 
fom the palatial suites which the newest Government 
Departments seem to have found necessary to their activities 
—the official staff quietly and steadily carry out researches 
that affect the welfare of the whole of the British dominions. 
It is the investigations so patiently and skilfully pursued 
behind the scenes that have given the Gardens an inter- 
national reputation such as no other scientific establish- 
ment in the world can as yet challenge. 

In the crowds that throng the Broad Walk on a Bank 
Holiday not one person in a thousand is aware that Kew is 
the botanical “hub” of the British Empire. It is the 
headquarters of all research that has to do with the most 
efective use of the thirteen million square miles of territory 
that own the authority of the British Crown. The Imperial 
service thus rendered by Sir David Prain and his assistants 
takes several distinct forms. For many years, for instance, 
the staff of Kew Gardens has been engaged on a botanical 
survey of the British Empire, some results of which can 
already be seen in the publication of complete floras of the 
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greater portion of this immense area. In carrying out this 
task it derives a great advantage from its possession of the 
most extensive herbarium in existence, comprising over 
two million specimens and including the special collections 
made by earlier explorers, such as Sir Robert Brown and 
Sir William Hooker. Among the publications issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office on behalf of the Gardens are many 
others of exceptional value to Overseas Dominions and 
Dependencies. In glancing through recent volumes of the 
Kew Bulletin one comes across such typical examples as 
a ninety-page report by Dr. A. W. Hill, F.R.S., the Assis. 
tant Director, on “‘ The Genus Strychnos in India and the 
Kast and an annotated fifty-page list of Economic 
Plants Native or Suitable for Cultivation in the British. 
Empire.” 
Even more valuable, perhaps, is the service rendered by 
the Kew Gardens staff as a sort of Imperial Botanical 
Council. Just as a general medical practitioner, when 
confronted with a difficult case, calls in a consultant, so a 
colonial agricultural or horticultural director, if the local 
scientific resources fail, writes to Kew for advice. Letters 
of inquiry arrive almost daily. Many of the questions are 
concerned with insect pests and plant diseases. In addition 
to the Jodrell Laboratory, devoted to researches in the 
physiology and anatomy of plants, the Gardens possess a 
pathological laboratory where experts, technically known 
as ‘“‘mycologists,”’ study the ways of hostile fungi. In 
the conflict with enemies of this type, theirexact identifica- 
tion is often half the battle, but where, as sometimes happens, 
no means of eradication has been discovered, the staff is 
often able to suggest the cultivation of some other variety 
of the plant affected—a different kind of coffee, for instance 
—which will be immune from the ravages of the particular 
pest whose depredations have occasioned the inquiry. 
Mention of this service leads up to the broader question 
of the far-reaching work done by the Gardens in introducing 
to various parts of the Empire new agricultural industries 
which are capable of contributing largely to the economic 
prosperity both of the Dominions and of the home country. 
As long ago as 1791 the cultivation of the bread-fruit tree 
was introduced, through Kew gardeners, from the South 
Sea Islands to the West Indies. At about the same period, 
cases and seeds of useful economic plants were sent by Sit 
Joseph Banks to the infant colony of New South Wales. 
Sir Joseph, indeed, made it a part of his deliberate policy 
to utilize Kew as a depot for the interchange of plants with 
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the Colonies—a policy ‘‘ which must prove,” he said, “of 
great advantage to the commerce of these kingdoms.” In 
the chapter on “‘ Economic and Medicinal Plants” in his 
standard book on the Gardens, Mr. W. J. Bean, the present 
Assistant Curator, has described the process in which Kew 
thus acts as a scientific middleman. A consignment of 
plants arrives, let us say, from South America. They are 
carefully overhauled, as some of them may have suffered 
from the effects of the journey. If they are not fit to travel 
farther, seeds are sown, and the young plants are nursed 
in the small private plant-houses until they are in good 
enough condition to be sent off, in Wardian plant-cases, to 
Ceylon, it may be, or to Singapore. 

It was in this way that in 1860, with the assistance of 
the late Sir Clements Markham, the Gardens carried out 
successfully the experiment of introducing from Peru to the 
hill countries of India the Cinchona plant, from which is 
manufactured quinine, the only specific for malarial fever. 
Until that time all the plants used for that purpose had to 
be brought from Peru itself, and the cost of the drug 
extracted from them was so high that the Government of 
Bengal alone was spending £40,000 a year on its purchase. 
As a result of cultivation in India the price of quinine fell, 
after a few years, to such an extent that a dose of five grains 
could be bought at any post office in the province for a 
farthing. But for Kew, again, the development of the 
cycle, motor, electrical and other industries that depend 
largely upon plentiful supplies of rubber would have been 
quite impossible. Until a comparatively recent date every 
ounce of Para rubber used had to be obtained from the 
Hevea Brasiliensis, growing wild in the forests of the Amazon. 
In 1875 the Kew authorities arranged with the India Office 
for Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Wickham to go out to South America 
and make a collection of seeds. At an “international 
tubber banquet ” held in London a few years ago—on which 
occasion a cheque for a thousand guineas and a gold 
medal were presented to Mr. Wickham himself and a silver 
silver, suitably inscribed, to the Gardens—one of the 
speakers said that the story of how Mr. Wickham chartered 
the steamship Amazonas, collected the Hevea seeds in the 
Brazilian forests and ran the gauntlet at the port of depar- 
ture for England; how the Kew authorities received the 
priceless but perishable freight during the night and planted 
them out, and how the infant predecessors of mighty forests 
were taken to Ceylon, was one that would furnish fitting 
material for the pen of a Kipling or a Jules Verne. Mr. 
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Wickham’s bag contained 70,000 seeds, from which 1,000 
plants were sent the same year to Ceylon and the Malay 
Peninsula, there becoming the foundation of the prosperous 
plantations from which the world has since drawn its main 
supplies of Para rubber. Other varieties, such as Ceara 
rubber and Central American rubber, have similarly been 
introduced to the East by the help of Kew as intermediary, 

The story of quinine and rubber is an excellent illustra. 
tion of the normal course of development nowadays in 
increasing the production of plants of economic value, 
First of all, the plant is discovered in a natural state in some 
out-of-the-way region where, in addition to other hindrances, 
there is a lack of labour for its cultivation on a large scale, 
The chemist or manufacturer has to depend for his raw 
material upon the costly method of expeditions to the 
native habitat of the plant. When once the plant has 
been transferred to a country where abundant labour is 
accessible, its production for the world’s market becomes 
a “business proposition.”” Within the near future we may 
possibly see a similar extension of the sources of palm 
kernels, which are so important a material in the manv- 
facture of margarine and soap. 

In the same way the cocoa industry in Ceylon had its 
origin in plants brought from Trinidad through Kew in 
1880. The tea industry of Natal also started from Kev, 
In Natal, too, the cultivation of a variety of wattle— 
the Acacia mollissima, whose bark is used for tanning— 
introduced from Australia by Kew, rapidly developed to 
an enormous extent from an export trade which in 1886 
amounted to only 111 lb. By 1905 there was a production 
of 13,620 tons, and 60,000 acres were under cultivation. 
By 1909 Natal was exporting 6,000 tons of wattle bark to 
Australia itself. The Gold Coast is similarly indebted to 
the Gardens for the seeds from which has sprung its flourish- 
ing cocoa industry. The seeds arrived in 1890. In 1891 
the colony’s exports of cocoa were valued at £4. In 1919 
their annual value had reached the figure of £8,278,000. 
Among other economic plants that have gained a wider 
range of cultivation through the services of the Kew stafl 
might be mentioned various dyes; timbers; fibres, such as 
Sisal hemp, New Zealand flax and ramie, and fruits, such 
as pineapples and bananas. No doubt the cheapness nowa- 
days—and still more before the war—of many an exotie 
food sold from the costers’ barrows in Soho and White- 
chapel is due to the scientific enterprise of Kew. 

Before we dismiss this phase of the subject it may be 
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worth while to record an interesting incident in connection 
with the island of Ascension. In 1843 that island was a 
naked and sterile spot, possessing but a single tree and no 
shrubs at all. Sir William Hooker, the Kew Director of 
that period, was asked for help. He sent out plants, seeds 
and gardeners, and, as a result, not only was the bareness 
of the island relieved by thickets of trees and shrubs, but 
vessels calling there a few years later were able to take on 
board an abundance of several varieties of vegetables. 
In the incident just related the reader will have noted 
another feature of the Imperial service rendered by Kew. 
Sir William Hooker sent out to Ascension Island not only 
seeds and plants but gardeners. That policy, again, dates 
from the time of Sir Joseph Banks, who initiated a system 
of training young men for botanical and horticultural posts 
abroad. ‘To-day the Overseas Dominions and Protectorates 
are dotted all over with botanical stations which have 
Kew-trained men in control or in responsible positions 
on the staff. The overseas botanical establishments are 
of three grades: (1) gardens, on the pattern of Kew, 
administered by a scientific director, as in Ceylon, Calcutta, 
Sydney and Singapore; (2) smaller establishments, under 
a skilled superintendent, as in Hong Kong, Dominica and 
many places in India; (3) experiment stations, organized 
ona smaller scale, as in West Africa and formerly in the 
West Indies. Those in the West Indies were placed in 1898 
uder a special Department of Agriculture in charge of Sir 
Daniel Morris, who resigned the post of Assistant Director 
at Kew in order to undertake the difficult task of reviving 
the failing agricultural prosperity of the islands. By teach- 
ing improved methods of cultivation and introducing new 
industries he carried out this mission with conspicuous 
success. An appendix to the annual volume of the Kew 
Bulletin gives a list of the stafis of botanical establishments 
in India and the Colonies that are in regular correspondence 
with the Gardens, marking with an asterisk the names of 
men who received their training at Kew. There is an 
astonishingly large number of these stars. As one glances 
down the list one finds this mark—to take a few examples at 
rndom—-against the names of the Director of Horticulture 
in the Cairo Ministry of Agriculture, the Director of Agri- 
culture in the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, the Superin- 
tendent of the Palace Gardens at Khartoum, the Agricultural 
Superintendent of the Botanic Stations at St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent, the Superintendent of the Viceregal estate 
yrdens at Simla, the managers of cinchona plantations in 
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Bengal, the Superintendent of the Government plantations 
at’ Kuala Lumpur, in Malaya, the Superintendent and the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Botanic and Forestry 
Department at Hong Kong, and the Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens at Port Darwin. 

Many of the appointments to posts of this type are made 
by the Colonial Office, which, on receiving information of 
a vacancy, usually asks the Kew authorities to recommend 
a suitable person. Occasionally, when special qualifications 
are required—if a man is wanted, let us say, to introduce 
improved methods of plant breeding in St. Vincent—a 
gardener who has completed the normal curriculum at Kew 
is sent to take a sort of post-graduate course under Dr, 
William Bateson at the John Innes Horticultural Institution 
at Merton Park. But the ordinary training at Kew itself 
suffices in most cases to equip a capable man for a gardening 
post in any part of the world. An applicant for admission 
to the two years’ course must have had four years’ previous 
experience. His training consists partly of practical work 
and partly of attendance at lectures, the subjects studied 
including physics and chemistry, as well as general and 
economic botany. The course is taken by men of a great 
variety of types and of very diverse educational and social 
antecedents. In addition to the advantages he receives 
from his professional instruction, the young Kew gardener 
often derives great benefit from his daily contact with such 
a miscellaneous body of fellow-students. Its broadening 
effect upon the mental outlook may be compared with that 
which is given to the Oxford or Cambridge man by his 
association, outside the lecture-room, with other under 
graduates of all sorts and conditions. As a result, the 
gardeners sent out from Kew often come to play an impor 
tant part in the life of the Colony or Protectorate to which 
they are appointed, and one is not surprised to learn that in 
some instances the services they have rendered in developing 
the local resources have led them to public positions of wider 
influence and even greater responsibility. 

The contribution made by Kew to the well-being of the 
Empire was justly summed up in the speech, quoted at the 
head of this article, made in the House of Commons by Joseph 
Chamberlain, at that time Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
“JT do-not think,” he declared, “it too much to say that 
at the present time there are several of our important Colonies 
which owe whatever prosperity they possess to the know 
ledge and experience of, and the assistance given by, the 
authorities at Kew Gardens.” He might have added that 
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no other Department of the British Government accom- 
plishes so much on so meagre a budget. Yet of Kew 
Gardens as an Imperial asset the general public knows 
little or nothing. Its Director does not advertise, and 
nothing of all this wonderful record is paraded before the 
eyes of the holiday visitor. The achievements of Kew 
seem, indeed, to be unknown not only to the man in the 
street but to the man in Whitehall. Otherwise one cannot 
account for the edict issued, at one period of the war, sus- 
pending the issue of the Kew Bulletin on the ground of the 
necessity of economy in the use of paper. When one 
remembers how paper was being wasted at the time—not 
only in the printing of rubbishy periodicals but by its lavish 
use in more than one Government Department—one can only 
exclaim in amazement at the workings of the official mind. 
Happily, the order was withdrawn when the scandal of it 
was exposed, but the fact that such a barbarism should 
have been possible makes it the more desirable that the 
immense services rendered by the Gardens to the Empire 
should receive, if not adequate recognition, at least some 
share of the attention of the British public. 


HERBERT W. HoRWILL 
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THE PROTECTORATE SYSTEM IN THE 
MALAY STATES 


Most newspaper readers know that the Duke of Connaught 
on his recent voyage to India travelled in H.M.S. Malaya 
and returned to Europe in that ship. It is less widely 
known that when the Duke had landed in India the Malaya 
proceeded to the Straits of Malacca, and after spending 
about three weeks off the coast of the Federated Malay 
States and at Singapore, returned to India to take her 
distinguished passenger on board for the homeward voyage, 
The explanation of this occurrence is as follows. Some 
years ago the Malay Rulers of the Federated Malay States, 
on behalf of the people living within their territories, pre- 
sented the British Empire with a first-class battleship. 
The ship was named the Malaya, and it happened that she 
was built in time to take part in the Battle of Jutland. She 
cost over three million pounds. The Administration of the 
Federated Malay States thought that those who had made 
this generous gift to the Empire would be pleased to have 
a sight of their ship, and the Admiralty concurred. Hence 
the presence of the Malaya in the Straits of Malacca. 
Now, a very striking circumstance connected with this 
gift of a battleship is that the gift did not come from 
British subjects living in His Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
for the political status of the Federated Malay States is 
that of a British Protectorate and they are not, politically, 
part of the British Empire. The right of British officials 
to intervene in the administration of the country is dependent 
upon treaties between the Rulers of the various States and 
the representative of His Britannic Majesty in the adjacent 
Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements. Those treaties 
do not in the least subordinate the Protectorate to the 
Colony, and the legislative body of the Protectorate, namely 
the Federal Council, in which the vote for the gift of the 
Malaya was passed, is, in respect of such a matter, an 
independent sovereign body. Further, if the full significance 
of the occurrence is to be appreciated, it should be borne 
in mind that in the Federated Malay States there are found 
living side by side with the native Malay population Chinese, 
rich and poor, Indians of the Muhammadan and Hindu 
faiths, Sikhs, Japanese, Arabs and many other races. To 
all of these British administration secures not only protection 


for their lives and property but the fullest enjoyment of 
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religious freedom and family customs. The attitude of 
these different races towards the protecting Power and 
towards the local administration which enables them to 
live in such conditions is illustrated by a speech made by 
a Chinese gentleman, Mr. Lee Kong Lam, at a banquet 
given by the leading Chinese of the States to the officers of 
H.M.S. Malaya. Mr. Lee Kong Lam is a planter and miner, 
and is a local Justice of the Peace and a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the State of Selangor, where he lives. 
In the course of his admirable speech he said: ‘‘ This 
great battleship, as we all know, was a gift from the Rulers 
of these States, on behalf of the country and the people. 
The Chinese comprise a great portion of the population here, 
and therefore we are interested in this battleship. 1 think 
it was Sir Frank Swettenham or Sir Ernest Birch who once 
said that the Chinese are the backbone of this country, 
and we realize that our welfare and progress are due to 
the protection given us by the British Navy, and we feel 
very grateful for it. We also feel gratified that the Federated 
Malay States gave a first-class battleship and not a jerry- 
built one. Had it been otherwise, we should not to-night 
have been supping with heroes who fought so nobly for 
us in this great ship.” 

It may be presumed that the beau geste on the part of the 
Malay Rulers which has been described above was prompted 
by gratitude for the way in which the protecting Power 
had carried out the obligation undertaken under the treaties 
with the Rulers to lend them assistance and advice in the 
administration of their countries, and an even stronger 
presumption arises that the administration has been attended 
with some success, seeing that the States attained to such 
acondition of material prosperity that a gift involving an 
expenditure of such magnitude could be made without, 
as was the case, causing any disturbance to the financial 
stability of this small country. 

The area throughout the dependencies of the British 
Empire administered under the protectorate form of 
government is enormous, and the territories comprising 
that area stand at widely different stages of political and 
economic development. Thus, the activities of the 
administration in a country so advanced as the Federated 
Malay States, with their palatial public buildings and 
magnificent road and railway systems, can have little in 
common with those evoked by the needs of those areas in 
Africa where British officials often find themselves in close 
and constant contact with raw savagedom. But it is 
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safe to say that in all these territories the British odminieall 
tion aims at carrying out the following obligations, namely, 
(1) the defence of the protected State from external attack, 
(2) the development of the resources of the protected State 
upon such lines that the proceeds of local taxation are 
applied to local needs and not otherwise, (3) the gradual 
education of the nationals of the protected State towards 
taking an increasing part in the government of the country, 
(4) the securing of fair and just treatment of foreign nationals 
living within the borders of the protected State. In this 
article it is postulated that these obligations have been and 
are being discharged by the British administration of the 
Federated Malay States with a considerable measure of 
success, and it is not intended to adduce facts and figures 
in support of this proposition. So far as the writer knows, 
the contrary has not been asserted. What is aimed at 
here is to indicate and briefly examine one or two fundamental 
features of the system of government in the States to which, 
in the writer’s opinion, such success as has been attained 
is mainly ascribable. 

Now, if the writer were asked what measure in the earlier 
days of the administration did most (a) towards ensuring 
the settlement upon the land throughout the States of a 
prosperous peasantry, (6) towards attracting the cautious 
Chinese small capitalist and his coolies to the tin-bearing 
areas, the exploitation of which laid the foundations of 
the country’s prosperity, and (c) towards the maintenance 
of peace and order among a heterogeneous population of 
diverse religions and customs, he would answer unhesitatingly, 
“The establishment of the District Officer system,” and 
he believes that this would be the unanimous response of the 
pioneer British miners and planters to whom the country 
owes so much and of the older members of the legal pro- 
fession. The District Officer of Malaya does not, as might 
be supposed by those acquainted with the administrative 
system of India, closely correspond to the Assistant Com- 
missioner of India. The conditions under which _ these 
officers work in their respective countries are widely and 
essentially different. The Malayan District is an Indian 
District in miniature. This is not merely attributable 
to the enormous difference in the size of the two countries, 
but is an inevitable consequence of the fact, which has 
already been alluded to, that in very few districts of Malaya 
is the population homogeneous. In districts where the 
Malay population largely preponderates, the District Officer, 
who is the chief executive officer of the Government in 
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the district, may delegate some of his functions to a Malay 
Assistant District Officer or Malay Penghulu (headman), 
and some of these officers have been trained to take a 
very useful part in district administration. But in the 
numerous districts where mining and planting by foreigners, 
eg. British and Chinese, are carried on, and where thousands 
of Chinese or Indian labourers are employed, the Penghulu’s 
activities are restricted, and matters of administrative 
detail affecting these people must be handled by the District 
Officer himself. Thus the character and training of the 
District Officer, who of necessity comes into frequent and 
close contact with the people of his district, are of the utmost 
importance. All Malays know by instinct whether or not 
they are dealing with a gentleman. Educated Chinese 
are capable of making the distinction, and the conduct of 
both races is influenced by this knowledge. As regards 
character, it is sufficient to say that the Malayan Public 
Service is recruited by public competition and that in the 
past most of the successful candidates have been educated 
at British public schools or British universities, or at both. 
The all-important factor in the training of the young Civil 
Servant in Malaya is that he is usually posted to a district 
in the early years of his service, and before being entrusted 
with any work of importance there he must have acquired 
acommand of one or more of the Asiatic languages spoken 
by the people of the district. If he has first learned Chinese 
or Tamil and not Malay, which is the lingua franca of the 
country, he soon picks up a working knowledge of the 
last-mentioned language, and the duty cast upon him by 
conditions already alluded to of meeting personally those 
who have public business rapidly develops his linguistic 
capabilities and gives him that insight into the character 
and habits of thought of different Asiatic races te which . 
he could not attain if the greater part of his work were 
transacted through the medium of minute papers, or if 
he came to a district late in his service, after having lost 
some of youth’s receptivity and enthusiasms. It has 
been wisely said that with every new language one acquires 
an additional pair of eyes and an additional pair of ears, 
and the saying is especially true with regard to Oriental 
languages. Indeed, in the writer’s opinion, it is impossible 
for a young man to hear and use the idioms of such languages 
as Malay and Chinese in daily conversation with those who 
speak them as their native tongue without arriving at 
some understanding of the general outlook upon life of the 
Malay or Chinese average man or woman. Not only is 
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such understanding the first condition of success in the 
administration of a district in Malaya, but the policy 
of the Government in placing, so far as is possible, each 
Civil Servant while he is still young in an up-country district 
ensures that when later he enters upon secretarial, magisterial, 
judicial or legislative duties he does so with a knowledge 
of the mentality and point of view of the various Asiatic 
races inhabiting the Peninsula which is of the utmost value, 
if not indispensable. 

It is perhaps worth while relating a personal experience 
in illustration of the manner in which the religious and 
racial point of view of the people whom the District Officer 
governs is brought home to him in the ordinary course 
of his duties. The writer as a young man was a District 
Officer up-country in Malacca. Among his duties was 
that of coroner. One afternoon he was called to view the 
body of a Chinese shopkeeper who had been killed by a 
Malay named Abdullah. On his arrival at the scene of 
the murder he found waiting for him the usual crowd of 
neighbours, as well as the Malay police corporal of the 
nearest police station and the Penghulu of the Mukim, or 


parish. The last-mentioned official was a shrewd old. 


gentleman, who was very useful to the District Officer in 
administrative matters and was proud of his official position 
and his knowledge of the Penal Code and the local land 
laws. A few questions by the District Officer elicited the 
circumstances in which the Chinese had met his death. 
He was the principal shopkeeper of the village, and, as 
is usual, nearly all the Malays were in debt to him. Among 
them was Abdullah, and on this day the Chinese had called 
at Abdullah’s house with the object of seeking payment. 
Abdullah was out, but his wife was at home. The Chinese 
made some advances to this lady which were resented, and 
during the high words which ensued the husband arrived. 
Such circumstances as these are likely to drive the usually 
good-tempered and easygoing Malay. into blind passion. 
Abdullah was not exceptional, and he at once drew his 
kris (Malay dagger), stabbed the Chinese in a dozen 
places, threw his corpse into the drain in front of the house 
and bolted for the frontier. The District Officer, on seeing 
so many atrocious wounds, remarked to the Penghulu that 
it was a cruel murder and expressed the hope that Abdullah 
would be caught. It was dusk when the inquiry was 
finished and the Penghulu had a three-mile walk before 
him, so the District Officer invited him to take a seat in 
his dog-cart and be driven home. Malays are not loquacious, 
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and the journey had proceeded some time in silence when 
the following dialogue in Malay took place: 


Penghulu. The Tuan (Malay for master or Sahib) will not be annoyed if I 
ask him a question, will he ? 

D.O. Certainly not, Penghulu; ask anything you like. 

Penghulu. Well, Tuan, I heard you say at the house that you hoped Abdullah 
would be caught. Of course, I knew you were speaking as a magistrate in the 
presence of a lot of peasants, and you were speaking to me, who am an official, 
too, although a humble one. Further, the corporal was listening. Now, what 
Iwant to say is this. You know us Malays well; you know our language, 
customs and religion, and you go freely in and out of our houses. This Chinese 
shopkeeper oppressed poor Malays by overcharging them and worrying them 
topay. Do you really think, speaking not as a magistrate but as our Tuan, 
and speaking to me not as your Penghulu but as plain Matsalleh (his name), 
that the death of this Chinese at the hands of Abdullah is of the slightest conse- 
quence ? After all, he was not a Muhammadan. 

D.O. I can only answer, Penghulu, that as magistrate and Penghulu I and 
fou must try and carry out the law. 

Penghulu. I understand perfectly. The Tuan is not annoyed by a foolish 
question ? 

D.O. Of course not. You know I like to hear what my Malays think about 
everything. 

Penghulu. The Tuan has a good heart. That is why he says he likes listening 
to foolish questions by stupid people. This is a remarkably fine horse the 
Tuan is driving. I always say our Tuan drives the best horses in Malacca, 


It has been said earlier in this article that service as a 
District Officer is helpful to a Civil Servant who later may 
be engaged solely in magisterial work. The truth of this 
proposition is demonstrated daily in the police courts. 
Some years ago one of the police courts in a large town in 
Malaya was presided over by an ex-District Officer whose 
work had lain chiefly among Chinese and who knew the 
Chinese language well. One morning a party of Malay 
police were escorting from the gaol to the court for trial 
agang of Chinese vagrants and other petty offenders. On 
the way to the court one of these broke loose and escaped. 
The Malay corporal in charge foresaw trouble if he were to 
ative at court without one of his prisoners. He consulted 
a Chinese detective who was with him. The calling of 
these people develops resourcefulness, and this man solved 
the difficulty by promptly seizing a Chinese coolie of the 
loafer class who was passing by and putting him in the place 
of the missing man. On arrival at the court the man 
protested that he was brought there unlawfully, but it was 
not the sort of story which would be likely to awaken the 
interest of the minor court officials. They said they had 
heard that kind of thing before. He was placed in the 
dock with a number of vagrants and evidence of his arrest 
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for begging in the streets on the previous day was duly and 
circumstantially given. The police corporal, in expectation 
of a sentence of a few days’ imprisonment being passed, 
was preparing to hustle the prisoner out of court when he 
was petrified by hearing the magistrate entering into 4 
conversation in Chinese with him. The magistrate had 
been struck by the sincerity of the man’s protests and 
decided to dispense with the interpreter and to inquire 
himself further into the matter. The result was that the 
coolie was released and some members of the police force 
were put on trial upon a charge of conspiracy. Yet it was 
once seriously suggested that some of the senior magistrates 


in the towns of Malaya might with advantage be barristers’ 


brought out to fill these posts from England instead of 
Civil Servants! The Bench of the Supreme Court in 
Malaya is partly composed of civilian barristers who have 
served as magistrates, and their wide and varied experience 
is considered especially valuable in the administration of 
criminal justice. 

The principle underlying the establishment of the 
District Officer system was that the central Government 
should look to senior District Officers for advice upon 
land administration, and that they should take the initia- 
tive in such matters as the construction of roads and 
the projection of irrigation and drainage works, etc. The 
development of various technical departments throughout 
the Malay States has relieved the District Officer of some 


of his responsibilities in these respects, but he still is, 


or ought to be, the principal adviser to the Government 
on matters touching the welfare of his district. It has 
been stated that within recent years over-centralization 


in administration has threatened to strangle the initiative 


of the up-country officer and to diminish that personal 
influence which counts for so much in the ruling of Orientals. 
This menace, if it existed, has not passed unnoticed, for an 
influential Commission which inquired into and_ reported 
two years ago upon the general conditions of the Malayan 
Civil Service recommended that District Officers should 
be “endowed with greater personal authority wherever it 
is feasible.” It is unlikely that such a recommendation 
will be ineffectual, and it may be expected ‘‘the man on 
the spot”? will not be ousted from his rightful place in the 
Malayan administration. | 

The local administrative head in each State is the 
British Resident. All these officials have at some time 
served as District Officers and are able to converse with 
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the Sultans in Malay. Since 1909 the four most important 
States in the Peninsula have been federalized, under a federal 
head stvled the Chief Secretary to the Government, and the 
laws for the Federation are enacted in the Federal Council. 
This Council is presided over by the High Commissioner 
for the Federated Malay States, who is Governor of the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. Its meetings are usually 
attended by all the Malay Rulers, and it is so constituted 
that the mining and planting interests are represented in 
i A Chinese member represents the Chinese community. 
The State Councils deal with legislation and matters peculiar 
to any single State. One hears nothing of ‘“‘self-determina- 
tion’ in Malaya. The explanation of this is to be found 
in the mentality of the Malay and Chinese races rather 
than in the circumstance that a fair standard of comfort 
prevails throughout the country and that distressing poverty 
and want of necessaries do not exist. 

Two other important features of the Federated Malay 
States administration call for brief mention. The first 
of these is the excellent system of land registration which 
is in force throughout the States. The Torrens system of 
registration of title was adapted to Malayan needs by 
the late Sir William Maxwell, and his labours have been 
embodied in codes dealing with agricultural and mining 
lands which have proved to be of enduring utility. 
Registration of all dealings in land is compulsory, and 
the result of this, coupled with simplicity of the system, 
is that litigation over transactions in land is of infrequent 


occurrence if regard be had to their immense number. An 


ordinary transfer or mortgage of a piece of land may be 
completed by the parties thereto at the local land office 
within half an hour, without the intervention of a lawyer 
and at a trifling cost. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of a characteristic 
of legislation in the Federated Malay States which has 
exercised a far-reaching and beneficent influence upon the 
country. This is the extent to which codification of the 
laws has taken place. The legislature has drawn largely 
upon India for its codes, and the introduction of purely 
English law has neyer found favour except in the case of 
such legislation as that regarding merchandise marks, 
companies, patents, etc., where uniformity throughout the 
Empire and its dependencies is desirable. In this matter 
of codification the Federated Malay States have shown 
themselves more progressive than the adjacent Colony. 
There are also some admirable codes of purely local origin. 
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The legal draftsman to the Government is the officer holdin 
the post of Legal Adviser. The post has hitherto always 
been held by a civilian barrister with long experience of 
Malaya. It would be an evil day for the country if the 
authorities should ever be tempted to prefer to an officer 
so qualified a merely erudite draftsman from England, new 
to Malaya and without experience of British administration 
elsewhere in Asia. 


J. R. Innzsg 
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A RANKING OF THE WORLD’S LAWN 
TENNIS PLAYERS 


Avy attempt to establish an order of merit amongst lawn 
fnnis players must necessarily represent personal opinion 
rather than scientific exactitude. 

Such prefacing remarks are intended to forestall the 
inevitable slings and arrows of dissenting critics—and 
ghat tennis enthusiast is not a critic ?—hurled at the 
defenceless head of anyone so bold as to attempt to classify 
the skill and relative precedence of the game’s expert 
layers. 

isleos all the leading players of the world were to meet 


inthe course of a single tournament, on each of the vary- 
ing surfaces—grass, clay, cement and wood—and under 


Feual atmospheric conditions, any ranking can only be 


approximate. Even if such a meeting were possible to 
arrange, one could not guarantee that some of the players 
night not be temporarily off colour. 

Nevertheless, by a careful study of results combined 
vith a knowledge of the respective styles of the leading 
payers and the conditions under which their matches 
were played, it is possible to produce an approximate 
unking, which it is hoped may interest the ever-growing 
amy of lovers of the game. 

The performances of the players under consideration 
have been reviewed in the light of their calibre on all 
kinds of surface. A greater weight, however, has been 
given to grass courts than to any other, on account of 
is being the surface on which the foremost tourneys of 
the year are played. Similarly more weight has been 
attached to open-air hard court play than to that in covered 
courts. So far as possible, also, the players have been 
judged on their best average form. 

An undue importance has not been laid on the sur- 
prising reversals of form to which some of the most 
trilliant exponents are liable when opposed to persistent 
baseliners of the second class. The tendency of the writer 
hs been to classify a player according to the best form 
of which he has shown himself capable on occasions suffi- 
tently numerous to be regarded as a standard. 

Having stressed these considerations, however, let us 
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turn to the ranking which we have prepared, as_ given fagun 
below : 
1 W.'T. Tilden. USA. Henn 
2 W.M. Johnston . U.S.A. 
3 Manuel Alonso Spain. of Ir 
4 Vincent Richards U.S.A. this 
5 A. R. F. Kingscote British Isles. Lenn 
6  B.I.C. Norton South Africa. Dane 
B.N. Williams U.S.A. 
8 N.E. Brookes Australia. T 
9 Z.Shimidzu . Japan. be W 
10. ~=J. O. Anderson Australia. ever, 
11 W.M. Washburn U.S.A. atyle 
12. Roland Roberts U.S.A. N 
13. W. F. Johnson U.S.A. 
14 G.L. Patterson Australia. st. 
15. R. Lycett British Isles. for t 
16 I. Kumagae. Japan. H 
17. W.H. Laurentz . France. three 
18 W.E. Davis U.S.A. land 
19 J. Brugnon France. ? 
20 L. Raymond South Africa. same 
CF. T. Hunter U.S.A. T 
M.Sleem India. guece 
A. H. Gobert France. alone 
21 8S. H. Voshell U.S.A. 
J. Samazeuilh France. ae 
to 
30 E. D. McCrea British Isles. que 
S. M. Jacob . All India. Nort 
N.W. Niles. U.S.A. teen 
H. A. Throckmorton . U.S.A. of sl 
LC. Campbell . British Isles. i 
(F. G. Lowe British Isles. 
Max Woosnam British Isles. the 
H. L. de Morpurgo France—British Isles. (oul 
31 |L.B. Rice . U.S.A. spell 
i J W. C. Crawley British Isles. strai 
M. Soumarokoff . Russia. 
40 only 
A. Diemer Kool Holland. | 
C. B. Todd Australia. whe 
De Gomar Spain. retu 
LP. M. Davson British Isles. rest. 
(J. B. Hawkes Australia. the 
T. M. Mavrogordato British Isles. a ti 
C. R. Blackbeard South Africa. 
Washer . Belgium. mat 
o ae M. B. Fisher New Zealand. Mm ¢ 
50 A. B. Gravem U.S.A. Dav 
A. H. Lowe . British Isles. mat 
G. C. Caner . U.S.A. Bro 
A. E. Beamish British Isles. e 
LN. Mishu Roumania. 
To nominate theo ten is an invidious task. Strong 


given 
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aguments might be urged for the exclusion of any of the 
st named in favour of such players as Neer, Hayes, 


‘Tfennessy, or the Kinseys in America; Heath, Peach, 


Q’Hara Wood, or Laurenson in Australasia; the Fyzees 
of India; Thomas, Doust, Ritchie, Mayes, Gilbert in 
this country; or on behalf of Tegner, Borotra, Van 
lennep, Gerbault, Dupont, J. M. Alonso, Fredericksen, 
Danet, on the Continent. 

To justify our placings by elaborate statistics would 
be wearisome to the reader. It may be of interest, how- 
wer, to touch upon the salient points of these players’ 
styles and upon their recent performances. 

No one is likely to question Tilden’s right to head the 


fist. The last two years have been a triumphal march 


for this tall, loose-limbed yet finely built Philadelphian. 
He has achieved an unparalleled feat by winning the 
three premier championships of the world—those of Eng- 


ong 


fortunate for the future development of tennis that he is 


land, America and the Hard Courts in Paris—in the 
ame year. 

The first two titles he has won for the second year in 
succession, so surpassing the late H. L. Doherty, who 
alone had won both titles in the same year. Moreover, 
ince Doherty won in 1903, the game has advanced un- 
questionably in speed, and probably in skill of execution. 
Norman Brookes, with his unequalled experience of seven- 
ten years of international tennis, has declared the standard 
of skill is fully “15” better in the last decade alone. 

More remarkable still is the fact that this year he won 
the so-called World’s Championships on Hard and Grass 
Courts at Paris and Wimbledon respectively during a 
spell of ill-health, the result of more than a year’s unbroken 
strain of the hardest play. In the last two years he has 
mly once suffered defeat in a best of five sets match— 
when Vincent Richards beat him at Rhode Island on his 
return from Europe and prior to his taking a much needed 
rst. He has decisively beaten all the other players in 
the first“ ten, save only Alonso, whom he has not met in 
a tournament, but who defeated him in an _ exhibition 
match at the end of the Paris meeting. It may be urged 
in extenuation that here likewise he was stale. In the 
Davis Cup contests of 1920 and 1921 he won all his 
matches decisively, beating Laurentz, Kingscote, Parke, 


Brookes, Patterson and Shimidzu. 


He has surely established his claim to be regarded as 
the greatest player the game has produced, and it is 
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a player of all-round ability instead of a mere specialist 
in a few strokes only. He allies a consummate strategical 
brain to the largest armoury of strokes ever possessed by 
any one player. It is a frequent habit of his to sacrifices 
the first set of a match in order to probe his opponent's 
defences for a weak spot. Then, when he has discovered 
one, he can produce from his armoury whatever strokes 
are best suited to exploit the defects of his adversary, 
His tactics remind the observer irresistibly of a cat toying 
with a mouse. 

Second place is accorded to William Johnston, of Cali. 
fornia, who ably seconded Tilden in capturing the Davis 
Cup for America. ‘ Little Bill,” as he is affectionately 
termed in America, in contrast to “ Big Bill” Tilden, had 
the distinction of inflicting the only tournament defeat on 
Tilden during 1920, albeit only in a best of three sets 
match at Queen’s in June. 

At Wimbledon that year, where the gloom of the 
Centre Court—in contrast to his own sunlit courts of Cali- 
fornia—adversely affected his timing, on which his amazing 
drive depends, he suffered a surprising defeat by Parke in 
the Championships. 

To this he also contributed by his tactics, which allowed 
Parke to get his famous running drive into working order, 
Unlike Tilden, he does not vary his tactics, and his habit 
of ‘‘ playing to strength”’ lies at the root of his infrequent 
reverses. He avenged this check by a subsequent victory 
over Parke, as well as over Kingscote, in the Davis Cup 
match against the British Isles. Even in these matches 
he failed to show his best form, which was only seen in 
this country in the French match on the lighter courts 
at Eastbourne. 

In Australia his form, however, was overwhelming, 
against Patterson in particular, whilst this season he is 
reported to have made his service a stronger offensive 
weapon than ever. 

He beat Davis and Roberts on the Pacific Coast and 
Williams and Richards at Seabright without the loss of 4 
set, though in the championship he narrowly survived 4 
tremendous struggle with Richards, only to fall before 
Tilden, fully restored to health, after a fine battle in the 
next round. He has the finest and swiftest forehand 
drive in existence, the more amazing as it is produced 
by a peculiarly effortless flick. It is an unforgettable 
memory to see this seemingly fragile little fellow bring 
off an incessant rain of these shots, which fly like bullets 
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to the corners of thé baseline. His backhand, a sort of 
drag stroke, if not such an outright winner, enables him 
to capture the net, from where he volleys deep and hard, 
with a mastery of execution unsurpassed save possibly by 
Brookes or Vincent Richards. Above all, he is a grim 
fighter, never beaten until the match point has been called. 

Third place we have allotted to Manuel Alonso by reason 
of the overwhelming brilliance of his best form against 
Laurentz at Barcelona, Samazeuilh and Tilden in Paris, 
Lowe in the Davis Cup, and Kingscote at Wimbledon. 

As a stroke player he proved himself the most brilliant 
exponent ever seen on the famous Centre Court, not even 
excepting R. N. Williams or A. H. Gobert. He is, however, 
temperamental and lacking in tactical experience as yet, 
which accounts for his two defeats at the hands of Laurentz, 
though these were only after five hard sets. In the Davis 
Cup he succumbed to Lycett, being unable to strike his 
true form under new conditions. Perhaps the final of the 
All-Comers was one of the best testimonies to his class. 
He went on to the court jaded and tired, and mishitting far 
more than usual; he was nevertheless within a point of 
victory over Norton in three straight sets. Failing to 
cinch the opportunity, a raw blister on his hand thereafter 
reduced him to passive defence. Alonso is the matador 
of the tennis court. In him the dazzling quickness of eye, 
hand and foot of the great exponents of Spain’s national 
sport are translated into lawn tennis. His footwork is 
amazing, poised or turning on his toes with wonderful 
agility. On his good days his brilliance is rather the effort- 
less fluency of stroke of a Doherty—though faster of shot 
and quicker of foot—than of the erratic Continental type 
varying from game to game. 

Fourth place is awarded to another comparatively new 
and still younger star in the tennis firmament—Vincent 
Richards, the eighteen-year-old New Yorker, who at the 
tender age of fifteen was actually Doubles Champion of 
America. This season he has learnt self-restraint and to 
mix his game, and as a result, until the end of the July 
he had won every match in which he played, losing only 


r two sets, one to Tilden. His straight set victims included 


Washburn, Kumagae and Williams. In August, however, 
he was beaten with unexpected ease by Johnston and 
Williams, but recovered his form in the American Cham- 
pionships, where he captured the first two sets from Johnston, 
and only succumbed in the fifth set after a wonderful fight. 
He has proved himself one of the great, if not the greatest, 
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volleyers of the age, a superb half-volleyer, and a capable 
tactician. He bases his volleys on consistent and well-aimed 
ground-strokes. 

Fifth comes Major Kingscote. Before the war he stood 
for promise rather than actuai performance, but in 1919 
he began to come into his own, when he reached the final 
of the All-Comers at Wimbledon, only to fall before Patterson's 
devastating speed. Even better was his straight set 
victory over Gobert in the Davis Cup on the hard courts 
of France. By 1920, however, his game was nearly “15” 
better, and he fought out with Tilden the finest and closest 
match in the Championship. In the Davis Cup he only 
succumbed to Johnston by 5—7 in the fifth set. In 192], 
he played less than before, but in the opening stages of 
Wimbledon looked a prospective champion, beating in tum 
Fisher, Dixon, F. G. Lowe and Mavrogordato without 
the loss of a set before he fell before the incomparable 
brilliancy of the best Alonso. 

His game is an all-round one, its only defect being a 
lack of decisiveness as compared with the best Americans, 
Possibly his greatest forte is his wonderful use of the width 
of the court—his sharp passing drives and volleys pitch 
at an acute angle exactly on the sidelines off the seeming 
winners of an opponent, and skid out of court beyond the 
possibility of return. 

Another new-comer to the pinnacles of fame is placed 
sixth on the list. Norton is but twenty-one, yet he won 
the All-Comers at Wimbledon this year, and had the 
Championship within his grasp against a sick and stale 
Tilden, only to lose it after a match more curious than 
enthralling. A habit of easing and trying fancy strokes 
when leading is his worst enemy. He possesses all the 
strokes, an armoury scarcely inferior to that of Tilden, and 
has added to it court-craft which did not appear probable 
a year ago. He has swept the board at most of the leading 
English tournaments. 

R. N. Williams comes seventh. On his day—as, for 
instance, was seen here against Brugnon in 1920—his sustained 
brilliance of crisp, perfectly placed, incisive driving and 
volleying has never been paralleled save by Alonso. The 
shots flow from his racket to the lines at every corner where 
his opponent is not. When he loses, it is generally because 
he beats himself. He goes out for a winning shot every 
time, and the result of his matches depends on whether he 
is hitting within his margin of safety or not—a matter 
of inches only. Thus a clever tactician or a naturally soft- 
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hitting and persistent baseliner can increase his percentage 
of errors, and so cause him to defeat himself. Nevertheless 
he has to his credit decisive victories over Parke and Johnston 
during 1920, and over Richards, Shimidzu and Kumagae 
this year. Tilden alone has been an insuperable obstacle 
of late years, due to the latter’s masterly variation of strokes. 

Eighth comes Norman Brookes. His display against 
Tilden and Johnston in the Davis Cup and subsequentiy 
in Australia last winter entitles him to this position. Age 
alone—at any rate against Johnston—deprived him of 
victory. He is the master brain of tennis. His game is 
mainly built on the volley, in which his uncanny power of 
anticipation is of tremendous value, but his other strokes, 
if unorthodox, are scarcely less effective. 

Next to Brookes we have placed Shimidzu, who in 1920 
was runner up to Tilden in the All-Comers, beating F. G. 
Lowe, Gobert and Mavrogordato. This year he reached 
the semi-final, by victories over Turnbull, Roper Barrett 
and Lycett, and fought the game of his life against Alonso, 
the latter only winning 8—6 in the fifth set. In the Davis 
(up he decisively defeated A. H. Fyzee, Sleem, Anderson 
and Hawkes, and then in the Challenge round forced Tilden 
to five sets. His service is poor, his volleying good, but 
the backbone of his game rests in his ground-strokes, which 
ae machine-like in their accuracy. He retrieves his 
opponents’ seeming outright winners with disconcerting 
rgularity, so causing the downfall of many temperamental 
layers. 
‘At No. 10 we have placed J. O. Anderson, though it 
‘must be confessed that on actual results his claim might 
be disputed. In the Davis Cup he defeated F. G. Lowe 
and Woosnam by tennis of a very high order, but in the 
next round disappointed by failing to maintain his best 


form continuously throughout the matches against Kumagae 
and Shimidzu. In the American championship he achieved 
anotable victory over Williams, and then failed to clinch 
awinning position against W. F. Johnson’s insidious chops. 
He thrives on speed, and his drives and smashes are classical 
in their combination of severity and style. 

Washburn follows. A cool, almost English type of 
game, based on the drive, of all-round merit but no brilliance. 
Its success is due largely to the strategic brain which directs 
it In Australia he earned the distinction of beating 
Patterson, whilst this year he has beaten both Williams and 
W. M. Johnston. He is a menace to any players in the 
topmost flight unless on their best form. 
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No. 12 is Roland Roberts, a young Californian who 
relies on storm tactics and is the apostle of terrific speed, 
in service, volley and forehand drive. This supreme 
speed even carried him to victory over W. M. Johnston 
once during this year. : 

Thirteenth comes W. F. Johnson, the imperturbabl 
chop-stroke specialist, who conceals a wonderful tennis 
brain behind an expressionless countenance. He reached 
the final of the American Championship this year by victories 
over Washburn and Anderson. 

At No. 14 we have placed Patterson. His form in 1920 
was far below that of the previous year. On the volley his 
former decisiveness had declined, and so he was less able 
to cover his vulnerable backhand. When he defended his 
title against Tilden at Wimbledon, after Patterson had 
taken the first set, the American exploited the backhand 
weakness with deadly effect. A similar result occurred 
in the Davis Cup, where Johnston also completely over 
whelmed him in contrast to their close five set battle of the 
year before. He showed his old form, however, a few 
weeks later, when he defeated Johnston in Australia, though 
only in a best of three sets match. It is a thousand pities 
that his game, which held such promise, has, at any rate for 
the time, gone back in calibre. 

His speed of shot is terrific, particularly in_ service 
and smash. His action and movements provide a striking 
contrast to those of Tilden. Patterson reminds one of the 
well-oiled rhythmic, if not artistic, working of a steam- 
hammer or the piston-rod of a steamship, whilst Tilden 
has the lightness and quickness of footwork and. stroke- 
play of a tiger, with all its feline grace and swift, paralysing 

blows. 

No. 15 is Randolph Lycett, who took a set off Tilden 
in the semi-final at Wimbledon in 1920, and only failed to 
reach it this year, at the expense of Shimidzu, more by 
lack of condition than lack of skill, after a fight drawn out 
to 10—8 in the fifth set, painful alike to spectators and 
players. Notable for hard driving and accurate volleying 
he is unfortunate not to have achieved the higher honouts 
which his ability warrants. 

We have ranked Kumagae sixteenth. He is a left-hander 


with a forehand drive like the stroke of a piston-rod—-}f 


round it is built the rest of his game. His capacity for 
retrieving difficult shots is only equalled by his knack o 
hitting the return on to the opponent’s baseline. Ranked 
~ fourth in the United States in 1920, after Tilden, Johnston 
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and Williams, he has victories this year to his credit over 
Williams, W. F. Johnson, Sleem and Anderson, though 
the first two players subsequently reversed the result. 

Seventeenth place is awarded to Laurentz. Despite 
his loss of an eye, Laurentz has almost fulfilled his early 
promise, when at the age of seventeen he beat Wilding. 
In 1920 he created a sensation when he captured the Hard 
Courts Championship, in Paris, from Gobert, by great 
brilliance of drive and volley. He opened his match against 
Tilden in the Davis Cup in similar hurricane style, and 
swept off the first set before Tilden by a change of tactics 
—a stream of low bounding slices at Laurentz’s feet— 
recovered the advantage. This year he displayed brilliant 
form in winning the World’s Covered Courts Championship 
at Copenhagen. 

Kighteenth comes Willis Davis, of California, a server 
and volleyer of wonderful speed and dash, though not 
too well equipped with ground-strokes. He owes his many 
successes to his well-maintained storm tactics. In 1919 
he achieved fame by a victory over Brookes, whilst this 
year he was in the last four in the American Championship. 

Nineteenth is Brugnon, the most promising of the 
younger Frenchmen, who had the distinction of beating 
laurentz last year at Wimbledon and this spring was the 
outstanding figure of the London v. Paris match. He has 
the finest ground-strokes amongst French players, combined 
with a wonderful command of the low volley taken on the 
run in. 

No. 20 is Louis Raymond, another left-hander. This 
place he deserves, if only for his victory last year in the 
Qlympic Games, in which, after beating Brugnon and 
Turnbull, he overcame Kumagae. This he did by skilful 
variations of pace, combined with a stubborn defence on 
his backhand to the Japanese player’s deadly forehand 
bombardment. It is evident from his decisive capture of 
the South African Championship this year that his skill 
has not declined. 

In the third ten we have grouped Frank Hunter, whose 
terrific forehand slam drive blasted his path through P. M. 
Dawson, Sleem and Campbell into the semi-final of the 
English Championships, and, there pressed Norton the full 
five sets; Sleem, the Indian first string, whose uncanny 
acuracy and deceptive softness scored notable victories 
wer Laurentz and Samazeuilh in the Davis Cup, and later 
made him runner-up to Norton at Eastbourne; Gobert, 
vho on covered courts has been the supreme player of 
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the age. On hard courts he is but a shade inferior, by, § sf 
on grass, where the surface is unfavourable to his timing infr 
and his opponent can employ slice and change of page, } Rus 
Gobert is almost second-class. His strokes are models | pla) 
of perfect style. In him, speed—obtained from clean, direct | fine 
hitting—and length are perfectly blended. Unhappily for § Hol 
lovers of the game, his play shows a slight but perceptible § eV 
decline. grou 

The remainder of the third ten include Voshell, who | sng 
storms the net on fine, well-placed drives, concentrating Cha 
an incessant rain of hard shots on his opponent’s weak points § a8 
—tactics which have twice carried him to victory over who 
Shimidzu, though he has fallen to chop-stroke players whom | sde 
the Japanese player easily defeats; Samazeuilh, who cap. § the 
tured the French Championship from Gobert by means of f #Ng 
a game which is steady and well-rounded in all departments; 
McCrea, an Irishman and former Cambridge University J hav’ 
player, who, coming over to this country in the latter part § Mav 
of the season, sprang into fame by a victory over Lycett at § 8” 
Buxton, which he followed up by defeating Mavrogordato § mec. 
at Scarborough and pressing Norton in the final to 4-6} 2 
in the fifth set; Jacob, Captain of the All-India Davis } voll 
Cup team, whose consistent and hard ground-strokes and § tis” 
clever tactics have won him victory over both the Lowes, § Wor 
Hunter, Fisher, and most of the leading players in this § 4N 
country ; Niles, who scored a notable victory over Davis with 
at Longwood and whom few players can hope to outdrive § the 
from the backcourt; Throckmorton, a typically dashing | @d 
young player, whose speed of foot on the court is famous even § | 
in America; Cecil Campbell, the “find” of the year, who he is 
reached the last eight at Wimbledon by way of Gerbault,} 4 8¢ 
Woosnam and Gobert, and whose effortless fluency of § 4! 
stroke is reminiscent of the Dohertys—he conveys the im- | ‘int 
pression of being one with his racquet, of being a natural Bear 
genius, more than any other player of to-day save ot appc 


In the fourth ten come Gordon Lowe, a remorseless 
baseliner and possessor of a classic backhand drive, who 
fails to reach the topmost heights by his apparent refusal of = 
to volley; Max Woosnam, now Doubles Champion with V 
Lycett, who in his American tour fulfilled his long delayed} ave 
promise, adding speed of shot to his wonderful speed of foot; 
Morpurgo, of Cambridge before the war, who forced Laurents§ *°U 
to five stiff sets in the World’s Hard Court Championship; horiz 
Lawrence Rice, another young American who combines 4 
terrific service with fierce drives, which gave him a fine 
win over Willis Davis; W. C. Crawley, a model of beautiful Plays 


y for 
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stroke production whose public appearances are all too 
infrequent for British tennis lovers; Soumarokoff, the 
Russian star, who has beaten many of the leading British 
players on the Riviera by excellent drives supported by 
fne volleying powers; Diemer Kool, the leading player of 
Holland, who on his first appearance on grass, at Wimbledon, 
revealed the possession of a powerful smash and low, dangerous 

ound-strokes ; Todd, a brilliant doubles player, who in 
singles forced his way into the later rounds of the American 
Championship; De Gomar, a hard-driving Spaniard who 
has fought five set battles with Alonso and Lycett ; Davson, 
whose play, if judged on wood alone, would place him con- 
siderably higher, as instanced when he beat Patterson for 
the Covered Courts title in 1919 by all-round ability, dis- 
tinguished by his passing drives on both wings. 

In our fifth and last ten are Hawkes, whose fine drives 
have twice given him victory over Norman Brookes ; 
Mavrogordato, the diminutive and persistent retriever of 
semingly hopeless shots—-with no special strength, his 
mechanical accuracy has beaten the very best of players 
oan off day; Blackbeard, a dazzling young South African 
volleyer, who needs judgment and headwork to balance 
his game; Washer, who was runner-up to Tilden in the 
World’s Hard Court Championship; Fisher, an ex-Minister 
of New Zealand, who has a fast but uncertain drive, combined 
with exceptional volleying when in his best vein ; Gravem, 
the Oxford first string, whose strength rests in his service 
aud volleying ; Arthur Lowe, whose severity of drive thrives 
o hard returns but breaks down over soft ones, whilst 
he is ill-equipped with volleys; Colket Caner, who created 
asensation last year by the sturdy fight which he made 
against W. M. Johnston in the American Championship by 
dint of exceptional driving allied to useful volleying ; 
Beamish, the exponent of perfect style, who so often dis- 
appoints his admirers by his lack of fighting power and 
severity ; Mishu, renowned for his freak shots and victory 
over Gobert in the Hard Courts Championship, who is capable 
of amazing winning drives from impossible positions. 

What changes will have to be made in such a list as we 
have prepared after another year it is difficult to forecast. 


-} The old guard of English Tennis are inevitably declining in 


activity, if not in skill and court-craft, but at last the 


.F horizon is illuminated by the first rays of a coming revival 


of past glories. In Campbell, McCrea and Woosnam 
we have three potential champions, whilst still younger 
players show great promise. 
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The United States seem likely to retain their present 
supremacy, though Japan have already developed into 
most formidable rivals. Alonso, Richards, Norton and 
Anderson of the foremost players are probably the most 
likely to develop their game to even greater heights. 

One prophecy is safe: lawn tennis is still only a partially 
explored science, and the standard of skill in another decade 
will be higher than ever. 


B. H. LippEtt Harr 
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CEST POUR LES FEMMES* 


“Swarming legions of lies... all-permeating mendacity. ... The 
worst of a Catholic Church is, that everything in it is a lie.”"—-FaTHER GEORGE 


TYRRELL. 
“Quid Rome faciam ? Mentiri nescio.” 


Some years ago a friend of the writer’s formed one of a 
party which was being conducted round a foreign church 
and the adjoining buildings by a French priest. In the 
course of their tour they were shown several ecclesiastical 
relics of the usual type, and one of the visitors commented 
upon the very large number of pieces of the true cross, 
and similar ‘‘ genuine’? mementoes which he had witnessed 
elsewhere in the course of his travels. The priest merely 
smiled benignly and ejaculated: ‘‘ Parfaitement, Mon- 
sieur!”’ At the close of the inspection the visitor repeated 
his observation with greater emphasis, and the priest 
replied, with the same bland smile: ‘“‘ Parfaitement, Mon- 
sieur; c’est pour les femmes! ”’ 

The priest’s remark, with its cool effrontery and_ its 
underlying cynicism, has a twofold significance. It illus- 
trates, first, the traditional attitude of Rome to woman, 
whom orthodoxy regards as the weaker and inferior vessel, 
but, at the same time, as a distinctly dangerous creature 
in various ways. The Church, following the example of 
numerous savage races, has always considered woman to 
be spiritually infectious, and thoroughly insanitary both 
from a moral and hygienic standpoint. The “ churching ”’ 
of women, the orders for their “ purification” after child- 
birth, are a modern remnant of those primitive notions of 
taboo, described by Sir J. G. Frazer and others, which 
tepresent a dangerous supernatural influence as attaching 
to the normal functions of motherhood. The Roman 
Catholic matron who has just done her duty to the State 
by adding to its population is, as Mr. McCabe points out, 
“tainted”; she must stand where penitents once stood, 
and must not mingle with respectable folk. Not until 
the peril of spiritual contamination has been removed by 
purificatory rites is she free to resume her place in decent 
society. At the Council of Auxerre, in 578, the bishops 
forbade women, on account of their “impurity,” to take 
the sacrament in their hands as men did.¢ This curious 

* A chapter from the author’s new book Priestcraft, about to be published 


by the National Review. 
T The Churches and Modern Thought, by P. Vivian, p. 284. 
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attitude of medieval ecclesiasticism towards the gentle 
sex is very far from being extinct in these times. Michelet 
tells us in his Priests, Women, and Families, how the 
preachers of his day represented woman as either saint or 
harlot: the intermediate states of wifehcod and motherhood 
were habitually overlooked. We all know that of late 
years a certain number of Catholic suffragist societies haye 
been founded, and that the modern ideas which are slowly 
penetrating the tissues of the Romanist body include certain 
feminist theories; but the official mind of the Church 
remains substantially that of her earlier pundits, §t, 
Jerome, who mixed freely with the ladies, and therefore 
ought to know, thought that woman was the janua diaboli 
and the root of all evil. St. Augustine, a very gay spark. 
in his youth, wondered in later life why she was created 
at all. St. Chrysostom and other holy men describe her 
as “a malicious evil beast,” “‘ a viper clothed with a shining 
skin,” ‘‘a laboratory of devils,” and the road that leads 
to sin. That marriage was at best not far removed from 
fornication was Tertullian’s view, and virginity in both 
sexes was regarded by ecclesiastics in theory (but by no 
means always in practice) as the ideal state and the road 
to salvation. Nor are these notions by any means extinet 
among the modern priesthood, as women in Roman Catholie 
countries have good reason to know. The theologians have 
fixed the number of Deadly Sins as seven; but “Irish 
priests in practice,” says the Catholic Mr. Ryan,* have 
‘< made courtship an eighth,’ and the statement is confirmed 
by many Irish women of the humbler classes. 

In the second place, the priest’s observation affords us 
yet another illustration of the Church’s contempt for truth 
and truthfulness, and the rather unscrupulous levity with 
which many educated Catholics regard the vast mass of 
fraud and imposture to which the Church lends her great 
authority. When Tyrrell remarked that “the worst of a 
Catholic Church is that everything in it is a lie,” he may 
have been indulging in humorous exaggeration; but the 
exaggeration undoubtedly contains a large core of truth. 
The history of the Church, her hagiology, her lists of martyrs 
and relics and miracles, form a record of mingled imposture 
and credulity to which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the world’s literature. The plea of the educated Catholic, 
that ‘‘ we are not obliged to believe all that,” is not a valid 
one in the mouth of an honest and genuine Churchman, 
because the Church to which he pins his faith has always 


* The Pope’s Green Island, p. 79. 
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lived and traded upon the supermiraculous. Without the 
help of the unseen and the marvellous faith is impossible 
to most religious people: take them away, and infidelity 
ensues. Signs and wonders are the mainstay of Romanism ; 
its attractiveness, in the words of Dr. Inge, depends “ almost 
wholly on its frank admission of the miraculous as a matter 
of daily occurrence.” Above all, the sage advice of the 
French priest must be followed, and the tastes of the ladies 
consulted. Pious souls require a number of adventitious 
aids to devotion; and woman—that is to say, woman as 
official Rome has always regarded her—must be provided 
with a liberal diet of them, or she will not believe. Hence 
the reckless manufacture of miracles, relics, shrines, charms, 
mascots, and all the other paraphernalia of superstition 
which brings so much grist to the clerical mill. The priests, 
and a good many people who are neither priests nor Roman 
Catholics, but thoroughgoing sceptics, think that it is. 
wise to encourage absurd religious belief in their women- 
folk, and to let them pass it on to their children. Good 
form and law and order demand this bowing down in the 
house of Rimmon. Hence the enormous preponderance of 
women in church congregations ; and the Roman ecclesiastics 
spare no pains in their congenial task of making as smooth 
as possible the “‘ feminine sheepwalk ” to the Papacy. How 
far the brainy, self-reliant woman of to-day will relish 
this estimate of her intelligence and capacity remains to 
be seen. 

Let me cite a few of the “necessary fittions”’ served 
up to those indefatigable seekers after signs whose waning 
faith in an ageing creed might languish if it were not supplied 
with appropriate nutriment. That wonderful saint, pietist, 
and moral theologian, St. Alphonsus Liguori, as might be 
expected, is well to the fore amongst the ecclesiastical 
caterers to credulity. In his well-known and widely read 


work, The Glories of Mary, he tells some very remarkable 


stories, of which the following is a fair sample. A certain 
religious author, bearing the suggestive name of Bernardine 
de Busto (or de Bustis, as Newman calls him), relates that 
a bird was taught by its devout owner to say, ‘“‘ Hail Mary.” 
An irreligious hawk one day had the temerity to attack 
this pious and talented fowl, and was on the point of seizing 
i, ‘“‘ Hail Mary!” ejaculated the bird; and the hawk 
instantly fell dead. ‘‘God intended to show thereby, 
that if even an irrational creature was preserved by calling 
on Mary, how much more would those who are prompt 
in calling on her when assaulted by devils be delivered from 
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them.” In the comic hagiology of the Roman Church 
St. Christina Mirabilis of Liége occupies a prominent place, 
She was a member of that early ecclesiastical Air Force 
whose “stunts” or “levitations”’ (as the Month prefers 
to call them) have lately been dilated upon in the Roman 
Catholic Press. She got her “wings” at an early age, 
and was always using them: “the difficulty was to keep 
her on the ground. She was continually flying up to the 
tops of lonely towers and trees, there to enjoy a rapture 
with the angels and to roost with the birds.”” When her 
relatives wished to take and secure her, they had to employ 
a man to hunt her like a bird. After a long run he even. 
tually brought her down, “in a very unsportsmanlike manner, 


by a stroke with his bludgeon, which broke her shin,”* 


On terra firma Christina was subject to ecstasies, during 


which her limbs lost their rigidity, and she was contracted . 


into spherical form and “rolled up like a hedgehog.” 

‘““The miraculous element in Christianity,” says Dr, 
Inge in his Outspoken Essays, “‘seems to float between 
earth and heaven, no longer essentially connected with 
either”’; and he explains that “when the heavy-headed 
dogmatist requires a categorical assent to the literal truth 
of the miraculous,” a tension between faith and reason 
cannot be avoided. To avoid this tension the Church is 
now less exacting in her claims upon the believer’s assent. 
The dead hand of dogmatic authority, heavy enough when 
occasion demands, can be lifted whenever it suits Rome’s 
purpose ; but we cannot forget that for many centuries 
the heavy-handed dogmatist enforced under the direst 
penalties—and his successors would do the same now, if 
they dared—belief in the most extraordinary propositions. 
It must also be remembered that the periods when these 
beliefs obtained the fullest acceptance were, and are still, 
regarded by the Church as the periods of fullest enlighten- 
ment; and, further, that it is a fundamental principle of 
Romanism that faith in the supernatural must be ‘‘ cultivated 
to its utmost limits.” 

Newman freely admitted (Hssay on Miracles, p. 239) 
that the ecclesiastical miracles are false in the mass, 
and also that all miracle stories are “‘ prejudiced ”’ by this 
knowledge ; yet he tells us with charming candour (Apology, 
p. 299) that facts of this description—that is to say, miracles 
—‘“‘are the kind of facts proper to ecclesiastical history,” 
and he elsewhere reminds us that Roman Catholics only 
like their history when it is doctored to suit their taste. 
* Hours with the Mystics, by R. A. Vaughan, ii, 221. 
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“Matter is susceptible of grace,” says the Cardinal, and 
we gather from him that it is in the power of grace to petrify 
an unlawfully dressed fowl, or exorcise a demoniac camel,* 
even though these specific performances may not actually 
have taken place. 

Of other miracles and wonder-working relics which the 
priests have concocted pour les femmes, I can only briefly 
speak. A notable relic, and one extremely popular with 
the faithful, is the Holy Coat alleged to have been worn by 
Christ during His ministry upon earth. I understand that 
there are no less than twenty-one of these coats now being 
exhibited to Papists as the coat worn by the Saviour Himself. 
One of the most celebrated is at Tréves, and Newman 
(Apology, p. 353) says that ‘‘we Catholics pay religious 
honour to relics, if so be, on the probability’; and he 
asks, with an injured air, why the country people should 
not ‘““come up in joyous companies, singing and piping, 
to see the Holy Coat at Tréves?”? The “ probability ” 
in this particular case appears to be that Christ—who 
(Luke ix. 3) told His disciples not to have two coats apiece— 
Himself had a wardrobe of at least twenty-one coats, 
and that all these garments are still in existence for the 
piping and singing peasants of our time to come and inspect 
with the veneration they doubtless merit. 

Even when the spuriousness of a relic is fully demon- 
strated the miracles connected with it are still recounted. 
There was a remarkable saint near Naples whose bones 
effected many marvellous cures. On inspection by an 
osteologist the bones proved to be those of an elderly he- 
goat ; but I believe the legend of the miracles still persists. 
It is on imposture of this sort—apocryphal Holy Coats, 
bones of sanctified he-goats, and the like—that the power 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood is very largely based.{ 


* See Philomythus, by Dr. E. A. Abbott, pp. 7, 132. 

+ Dr. Abbott, a very learned and distinguished Anglican divine, suggests 
(Philomythus, p. 236) that we should begin our “devotion” (the word is 
Newman’s) to the Holy Coat as follows: ‘‘O Holy Coat, if thou art a Holy 
Coat—for the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities says there are twenty-one 
Holy Coats,” ete. 

{ The following are specimens of “ genuine’? Roman Catholic relies : 
genuine tail of Balaam’s ass; pats of butter and-a small cheese made of the 
Virgin’s milk (in a Viennese inventory, for the use of pilgrims to Rome—see 
Shall We Join the Church of Rome? by A Disillusioned Convert, formerly 
editor of the R.C. Universe); phials of the Virgin’s milk (displayed in the 
recently burned cathedral of Santiago, in Spain, and elsewhere); the navel- 
cord of her Son; manna rained from heaven; blossoms from Aaron’s rod ; 
genuine tail of the ass ridden by Christ into Jerusalem; some of the actual 
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Nor must we forget that miracles, relics, apparitions, and 


the like, form the stock-in-trade of the Church, just ag 
much as curios form the stock-in-trade of the curio-dealer, 
The Church is run “like a shop,” as a Catholic bishop 
complained—tTyrrell says the same thing in other words— 
and draws much profit out of popular ignorance. Obscur. 
antism thus becomes a species of fiscal. policy, a method 
of levying taxation which has been adopted by the priest. 
hoods of all ages with unvarying success. Freaks of Nature, 
and other phenomena susceptible of easy explanation, are 
pressed into the Church’s service, and are represented by 
the clerics as being due to supernatural interference with 
the ordinary course of physical processes. Chalybeate 
springs are said to be red with the blood of saints and 
martyrs, and a rich harvest of gain is reaped from them 
and other natural curiosities. The Holy Thorn of Glaston. 
bury, a species of thorn which blossoms twice at Christmas, 
and which, as the guide-book informs us, is supplied by 
nurserymen of the town at small cost, was a highly profitable 
miracle in its day. Thousands of pilgrims flocked to see 
it, and one day, when the blossoms were late in appearing, 
the people refused to go to church. Among the many 
charming legends which cluster round the “ island-valley of 
Avilion,” on which Glastonbury stands, is one that tells how 


Arimathean Joseph, the good Saint, journeying brought 


To Glastonbury 


the Chalice of the Last Supper, which he buried, and from 
the spot there issues a spring of water impregnated with 
iron which effected many wonderful cures. In the ground 
hard by he planted his staff, which forthwith sprouted and 
blossomed, and grew into the Holy Thorn. 

Oscar Wilde, in the course of his efforts to counteract 
our “monstrous worship of facts,” has some _ pertinent 
remarks upon the “ morbid and unhealthy faculty of truth- 
telling.” ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘“‘such a thing as robbing 
a story of its reality by trying to make it too true.” That 
is just what Rome is always doing with its picturesque 
legends and charming, but quite unnecessary, fictions. 
Nothing, for example, could be more charming and poetical 
than the story of St. Joseph of Arimathea. But Rome 
at once proceeds to mar this delightful legend, to rob it 


of its essential beauty and attractiveness, first, by pretending 


fat dropped by St. Lawrence while he was being roasted on the gridiron; 
hair of the Virgin; blood, bones, beard, teeth of the Apostles, etc. 
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that it actually happened, and, secondly, by using it as 
a means of “ bleeding” the faithful. The Church, by her 
deliberate efforts to edify by means of falsification, becomes 
at times more deplorably dull and tedious than the most 
rsistent truth-hunter could possibly be. She creates a 
sort of realism of the non-existent which is wholly inferior 
to the matter-of-fact realism of our modern writers. No 
tamer or more insipid reading exists than the descriptions 
given by the later Roman Catholic saints of their erotic 
ecstasies and mystical “ experiences.” The experiences are 
all of the same kind; the language is trite and common- 
place, the ideas and images coarse and material: in a 
word, the whole thing is not merely cheap, but intensely 
vulgar. Beside such noble works as the Imitatio Christz, 


| 


| 


the Confessions of St. Augustine, or Pascal’s Pensées, they 
cut a very poor figure indeed. The lowest depths are 
reached by the pattern saint of the Jesuits, Alphonsus 
Liguori. 

Striking examples of this intellectual banalité are to be 
‘found by the dozen in the literature of Mariolatry. Mary- 
worship was unknown to primitive tradition, but now the 
Virgin occupies the central and most commanding position 
in Rome’s canonical Olympus. There are a dozen churches 
dedicated to Mary for every one that is dedicated to any 
member of the Trinity. The cult of Mary was introduced 
in later days as a popular devotion for “ignorant people ” 
—pour les femmes, in short. She is easier of approach 
and more placable than the Trinity. Her intercession is 
more readily obtained; and Liguori represents Christ as 
saying to her: ‘‘ Oh, Mother, I never denied thee anything ; 
he (a youth who had renounced his God) is forgiven, since 
thou askest it.” Mary, in short, is made so much of, both 
in heaven and on earth, that we may readily forgive her 
any trifling exhibitions of that “pride and self-assertion ”’ 
with which, I regret to say, St. Chrysostom charges her. 
She is always represented, in modern times at any rate, 
as being on terms of easy familiarity with her adorers. 
The excellent Father Faber, for instance, spoke of her as 
“Dearest Mamma,” and the puerilities of Liguori’s work, 
The Glories of Mary, baffle description. The moral character 
of her votaries appears to have a comparatively negligible 
influence in obtaining her mediatory favours. The most 


| hardened offender may hope to achieve absolution for his 


worst sins by a pretty speech to Mary, for she is described 
as liking ‘‘ pretty speeches and little coaxing ways.” Also, 
as we are assured by Liguori, ‘“‘at the command of Mary 
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all obey, even God.” Accordingly we find the Catholic 
atmosphere redolent with graceful little tendernesses and the 
commonplace gallantries of the drawing-room. The celestial 
powers are wooed with the ordinary endearments of 
mundane courtship; and the mythical Queen of Heaven 
is addressed by the faithful with “‘ wheedling prayers,” and 
described by the Church as “ ever-virgin,” when, as Dean 
Inge reminds us, the Gospels state that she had a large 
family of four sons and more than one daughter.* 

Nor must it be supposed that the compliments are al] 
on one side. St. Teresa, although a great favourite of 
heaven, passed through many inward vicissitudes, and had 
occasion sometimes to complain of the celestial Bride. 
groom’s alternate tendernesses and desertions. One day, 
however, during one of His frequent visits to her, He made 
her a charming little speech. ‘‘ If I had not created heaven,” 
He said, “‘ I would create it for your sake alone.” + Other 
saintly ladies appear to have found the attentions of the 
divine Lover a trifle overpowering at times. The Venerable 
Anna Maria Taigi, who was also the recipient of many favours * 
at His hands, expostulated with a freedom which is quite 
unusual in such cases. ‘Her ecstasies were so frequent 
that she had to complain thus lovingly to her Divine Spouse, 
‘Leave me alone,’ she said, with sublime and holy freedom. 
“Go away, dear Lord, and leave me to my work; I am 
the mother of a family. Do go away.’ But allin vain... 
she had to yield herself a fettered captive to the resistless 
charms of divine love.” { There are also saints who describe 
_ (pour les femmés, of course) a good deal of kissing in the 
course of these transcendental flirtations; but on such a 
delicate subject prudence bids me forbear. 

This sort of thing, we are told, is for the benefit, not 
only of the ladies, but also of those weak and credulous 
persons who are ever the objects of the Church’s special 
solicitude. The vice of Romanism is that it lays man in 
the dust, and keeps him there. Everything that is weak 
or contemptible in human nature is systematically fostered 


* Outspoken Essays, p. 122; and see also Matt. i. 25. It should he 
observed that Christ’s attitude towards his Mother was not of the senti- 
mental kind adopted by Roman Catholics. He addressed her somewhat 
sternly on more than one occasion, and said, ‘“‘ Touch me not,’’ and ‘“‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ? ” 

+ ‘‘Coelum nisi creaéssem, ob te solam crearem.”—Hours with the Mystics, 
by R. A. Vaughan, pp. 11, 162. 

t Life of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi, translated from the French by 
A. V. Smith Sligo, and published by Messrs. Washbourne of Paternoster 
Row, pp. 88-89. 
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and exploited by the Church for profit to herself. For 
that reason she always displays a great tenderness for the 
“rotter,” which is admirable enough in its way; but its 
main defect is that it is essentially the reverse of curative 
in method or intention. Instead of bracing its victims up 
ad striving to make men of them, Rome fogs their wits 
ad further benumbs their attenuated faculties. They are 
taught that their spiritual safety lies in making themselves 
the puppets of the ghostly counsellor who “ winds them 
uw” at his own sweet will, and generally does his best to 
rnder them automata. The saintly figure that fills so 
many Roman Catholic niches and image-shops is usually 
indeterminate in quality, half idol and half doll. The 
Roman “‘ director,” the confessor who is also spiritual guide 
ad general instructor, was in former days, at any rate, 
hidden to pay particular attention to valetudinarian devotees 
of feeble health and character (Director valde attendat ad 
personas languide valetudinis—Hours with the Mystics, ii. 
153). The modern spirit has, of course, greatly modified 
these tendencies, but they are still constantly at work, 
ad with results that are sometimes disastxous. 

The following is a quite recent and highly illustrative 
specimen of the Church’s attempt to import the miraculous 
or supernatural element into events or phenomena which 
admit of easy explanation by natural causes. In July 1918 
the Allied Armies commanded by Marshal Foch found 
themselves in a position to retrieve the disaster of the 
previous March, when our troops, heavily outnumbered by 
the Germans, had to make a calamitous retreat. Foch, 
low possessing a superiority of some 250,000 bayonets * 
ad an enormous preponderance of guns and other material, 
attacked the enemy; and from that day forward victory 
was always on the side of the Allies. Providence once 
more showed itself on the side of the big battalions +; but 
the priests told the faithful, and many good Romanists still 
believe, that there was a special divine intervention on 
behalf of the Entente, because its troops were commanded 
by a pious votary of the true faith. The victory, in other 
words, was not due to the quantity of men and cannon which 


* See General Pershing’s Report, quoted in the Daily Mail of February 6, 
1919, where it is stated that the Allied strength “‘ made a crushing Allied 
Victory certain.” 

t This philosophy appears to be~embodied in the Book of Judges, i. 19. 
“And the Lord was with Judah; and he drave out the inhabitants of the 
mountain, but could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because 
they had chariots of iron.” 
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the victors had assembled, but to the fact that a genera 
who went to Kirk had been replaced by one who went t 
Mass. Nor is any explanation given of the fact that the 
much greater ‘‘ miracle of the Marne’’ was performed by 
generals who were not specially orthodox. 

Such are the “necessary fictions”? by which valetud. 
narian piety is braced up and enfeebled faith restored, 4 
public avid of the marvellous must have its appetite cop. 
tinually satisfied with a plentiful supply of manufactured 
wonders. The Church, as we are often told, “ adapts the 
Gospel” to the needs of the people she addresses, of whom 
the large majority are apparently assumed by her to be 
gulls. Strong meat is for strong men: the childish mind 
must be nourished on intellectual pap. ‘“* Reserve’ and 
“economy ” of the truth must be exercised by her in dis. 
pensing it to the uninstructed multitude. She remains 
unshaken and unshakeable in -her conviction that Catholic 
faith is a weakling who requires very careful nursing, and 
that mendacious buffoonery is an indispensable prop of 
ecclesiastical authority and prestige. C’est pour les femmes, 
And we must also bear in mind that, along with the gulling 


of others, there goes hand in hand the delusion of self. 


Cardinal Manning’s prayer to God for guidance, “ lest I go 
down to the Pit deceiving myself,” might be repeated with 
advantage by many a fervent Romanist of to-day. 


E. M. 
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